YOU'LL WANT TO READ 


Outdoing 
the Mad Hatter 
¢ SEE PAGE 12 ° 





The Small Fry Used To 


Baftle Mr. Duffin 


You see, Duffin has a pair of youngsters of his 
own and every year when Spring rolls around they 
bolt for the out-of-doors, dragging poor desk-broken 
Mr. Duffin unwillingly in their wake. He played base- 
ball until Junior hopped a hard right field ground ball 
right in Mr. Duffin’s eye. He helped them dig a cave 
until Sissie jumped up and down too hard on the roof 
and the whole operation caved in around his ears. 


No matter how hard he tried to be a “big brother” 
to his offspring he only succeeded in furnishing them 
amusement at his physical discomfort. For instance 
Junior got a terrific bang out of the sight of Father 
Duffin rising from the ruins of the backyard cave with 
a small mound of dust perched precariously in the 
center of his small bald spot. 

















But Duffin’s found the magic formula now. On one 
particularly disturbing Monday morning he related his 
problems to Herbert, the wild-eyed office boy, who 
with a couple of hasty swallows and a gulp, stammered 
out, “Uh huh, why don’t you take PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
home with you. It’s got lots of ideas for them little 
kids.” 


Duffin’s happy as a lark now, with summer staring 
him straight in his pale blue eyes. He’s found hobbies 
for the whole family, with complete plans for keeping 
them busy at their spare-time tasks. Junior’s building 
model planes to fly outdoors as soon as school is out. 
Sissie’s found some clever garden cut-outs she can make 
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from scraps of orange crates . . . and they’re go 
in her garden as soon as she gets it in. 


Duffin is just so dog-goned happy that he want 1 


us to tell you what PROFITABLE HOBBIES did for him, 
He says, “Where else can you find more than 35 hobby 
ideas to keep your kiddies (and yourself) amused and 
happy.” And for only $3.00 we'll deliver these hobb 
plans to your mail box every month for a whole year 

. more than 420 fascinating hobby stories at 
than one cent apiece. 


Just by the way, you'll find these stories entertai 
ing reading for a lawn chair and a shady spot most an 
afternoon, so grab the nearest pencil, write down yo 
name and address, slip $3.00 with it in an envelope, an 
mail it off TODAY to PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Dept. J7,_ 
24th & Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri and we'll 
save you from shattered nerves and blackened eyes plus 
that plaintive wail of children home from school, “Wh a 
can we do today, Mommie?” Better order promptly. 
though, because the number of new subscribers we ca 
take is limited. 
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Hobby Huddle 


EADING OVER THE mail we've been 
receiving we find that two ques- 
tions seem to be uppermost in the 
minds of our readers. One is whether 
you can obtain back copies of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES and the other is how 
you can communicate with the persons 
whose hobbies are the subjects of 
articles in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Naturally we're flattered that so. 


many of you who are newly acquainted 
with our magazine like it so well that 
you want all the numbers since Febru- 
aty, 1946, when the first issue came 
off the press. One woman even placed 
a classified advertisement in our May 
issue offering to pay $1 for a copy of 
the October, 1946 issue. That happens 
to be one of the numbers that is com- 
pletely sold out, We discovered we had 
only one copy for our files, and one 
of our: staff brought her copy from 
home to give us a duplicate file copy.’ 
Because of the paper shortage we 
printed a limited number of several 
issues, and that, plus the growing de- 
mand, is why we can’t guarantee that 
we can supply you with the exact back 
issues which you order. As far as is 
humanly possible, however, our circula- 
tion department will try to furnish the 
exact numbers you ask for in availing 
yourself of the special offer of three 
back copies for 50 cents, or six for a 
dollar. In cases where all of the num- 
bers ordered are not available we shall 
make substitutions. 


Most of our early subscribers know 
that if they want to communicate with 
a hobbyist who has been the subject 
of an article, they need only write us 
for his or her correct address, but per- 
haps we should repeat this information 
for our newer readers. We'll provide 
you the information promptly, as we 
attempt to keep an up to date file of 
these addresses. If you do write to a 
fellow hobbyist, and expect a reply, 
please include a self-addressed, stam 
envelope for the convenience of the 
person to whom you write. Some of 
the persons who have been the subject 
of articles in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
have received hundreds of letters ask- 
ing for information, and you can see 
that replying to so many letters can be 
costly not only in time, but in money 
spent for postage. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


THIS MONTH 


In Profitable Hobbies 
VOLUME 3 47 NUMBER 6 


Making Lamps From Almost Anything Betty Emblen 
Turning The Sequin’s Glitter To Gold Constance Olson 
Outdoing The Mad Hatter Catharine Hathaway 
Motor Tours Made to Order.....................-.--.----------------ecceeenseee= A. S. Eves 
Wanted: Millions of Guinea Pigs J. Rodger Darling 
Originality—Keynote of This Home Workshop Helen Yerkes 
Master and Mistress of 400 Puppets Dwight Pennington 
Interior Decorator of Light Bulbs Lilian E. Haislip . 
Spiders For Sale.. ; Weldon Woodson 
Her Red Men Win Blue Ribbons ‘ Mildred Kelso 
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FEATURES 


Teen Age Leather Craftsman 

Make a Quilt for the Older Child 

Rearing a Monument to Hobbies Lois Snelling 
Protect Your Berry Crop From Birds Adeline Rhoades 
This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award Thomas K. Baker 
Puts Old Bottles to New’ Use 

Match the Month With Flower and Birthstone 

Who’s Who Among Fathers? 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Hobby Bookshelf 
Collecting Is My Hobby 
Shawls That Cover History Beatrice Marvin 
A Century of Toy Trains Ann H. House 
Evoking Memories of Chopin -Lanfranco Rasponi 
Turning the Front Pages of History Joe Baer 
Hobby Parade ; 
Hobby Town Meeting 
Rug Repair Woman.... 
Wild Bee Hunter ..4. R. MacPherson 
Selling Kitchen Lore Mrs. Leonard I. Wierson 
Preserving Plants Permanently Marion Ash 


Hobbying in Washington Ann Foote 48 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 
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The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or 


money order. All 


lisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure 


classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to pub- 


that check, currency or money 


order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once and we will run it -in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles. A 
complete course in Textile Painting by “‘bar- 
bee’. No particular talent oe eg Make all 
your own gifts or turn this ho a ee . rofit- 
able pastime. Send for book, TEX NT- 
ING — COMPLETE METHOD OF Me datbee 
Price $1.40. Read about “barbee” in the De- 
cember 1946 issue of Profitable Hobbies. Ad- 
dress: Edward J. Moore Co., (Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of ‘‘barbee”’ products) 1409 Fourth 
Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 


STENCILS! For better textile painting. At last 
“‘barbee” is offering for your use her own orig- 
inal design in hand cut stencils. Many types 
and sizes of designs. With each stencil is in- 
cluded the NATURAL COLOR REPRODUC- 
TION of the design for your guidance. A Postal 
card will bring our catalogue of designs. Rea- 
sonably priced. Edward J. Moore Co. CExclu- 
sive manufacturers of ‘‘barbee” products) 1409 
Fourth Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 


MONOGRAM OR INITIAL STENCILS in- 
dividually designed and cut. New and different 
letter styles. Illustrated circular free. B. C. 
greg 5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis 
4 nn 


LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. 
Complete illustrated lettering course, 21 easy 
lessons. Postpaid $2.00. Art Instruction 
Studios, 47-23rd Ave., Patterson 3, New Jersey. 


STENCILS—READY CUT for fabric painting. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free Details. M. Towle, 617 Mulberry, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, Blouses, 
Lampshades, Leather. Instruction Book $1.50. 
Studio, 1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, New York. 




















START A PROFITABLE Business of your own 

in your sparetime. Local or mail order. Write 

for free details. Tes-Co ats eo Box 189-PH, 
ilkes Barre, Pa. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statues Ic up. 
Variety of Samples $1.00. Free list. Plastex 
Products, 1141 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
New York. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods, and other silvering data 
for only $1.00. Tes-Co Enterprise, P. O. Box 
189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


START A BUSINESS of your own. No invest- 

mént needed. Ladies--Childrens—and Men’s 

Wear—Gifts—Hobbies of all kinds—Good profit. 

beg bad particulars. Evelyn Entwistle, Feaster- 
e, Pa. 














BUTTONS 


RARE LONGFELLOW 1882 Buttons for sale. 
Price $7. Frances Baker, Box 453, Lenox, Mass. 


START A BUTTON Collection. An _assort- 
ment of old a ‘oofies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. The folio “The aenes 
Button Collector's Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


COLLECTIONS 


PETRIFIED WOODS. Rare. Beautifully 
grained. Six cubic inches $1. Postpaid. Jessie 
L. Teer, Roosevelt, Oklahoma. 

POSTCARD COLLECTORS—Send $1.00 for 
12 photographic cards, all different, taken in 
and around Death Valley. Glenn Adams, Te- 
copa, 
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GEM MAKING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Free 
equipment catalog, or se 25c for complete 
Instruction Book. 7 Ray Company, 1545 
West 49th, Seattle 7 


GREETING CARDS 


WANT TO BRIGHTEN your shut-in friend’s 
days? I will send your friend one Mai picture 
post card each week day for one month in 
your name. $2.00. Kate Johnson, 23 Western 
Avenue, Augusta, Maine. 

GREETING CARDS, Assorted Birthday, Get 
Well, Religious, Personal Stationery, Wonderful 
Value. $1.00 Postpaid. Mabel Hood, 5211 Ber- 
teau Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES © 


HITTLERS’ SUPPLIES — Redi-cut Blanks, 
Special Woods, Knives. “Old” Whittler, 1402 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. 
BOOKS FOR ALL HOBBIES. Send for list— 
stating your hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Wash- 
ington Street, Allentown, Penna. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS-—large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


JEWELRY 


COCKER SPANIEL LAPEL PINS, hand painted 
black $1.00. W. A. Berry, 12352 § Sangamon, 
Chicago 43, Iil. 


HAND PAINTED EARRINGS, very attractive, 
$1.00 pr. Mary Berry, New Milford, Conn. 


SEQUIN EARRINGS, gold, silver, etc. 
$1.00. Mathes, 1530 Cypress, Kansas as 
Missouri. 
































Grutzmacher, 

















MAGIC 


MAKE MAGIC YOUR HOBBY for fun or 
profit. Send 25c for “MAGIC IS yea = 
zine and large catalog of magical a 
— Pub. Corp., 152 West “42nd 
Or. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most pro- 
gressive publication in the earth science field. 
$2.00 for one year. Sample cony 25 250. Write 
Dept. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: MATCH FOLDER collection. Over 
2000 folders from all over world. $200 includes 
few ‘Matchless’ albums. E. A. Neath, Box 345, 
Bozeman, Montana. 
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BOOKS 


“FLAGS OF AMERICA’’—Story, History, Amer- 
ica by Flags—Making Old Glory—Manual cover- 
ing proper display, respect. Handsome Cloth 
Bound $1.00—Profitable portunities with 
order. Parcell, 2701 Main, art, Ind 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: Little Squeegy 
Bug; Catalog No. 3HB22-A, $1.00 each. Rosy 
Nose; Catalog No. 3HB23-A, $1.00 each. Chick- 
en Chuck; Catalog No. 3HB24-A, $1.00 each. 
Written and illustrated by Bill and ard 
Martin, nationally famous for their ct Ba 
children’s -books. All boo 

U. S. Send cash, check or money order to: 
Home Buyer’s Book Store, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 


PROFIT IN HOME Typing! 40 Plans to earn 

full or spare time at home, in City or Country. 

Book $1.00. E. H. Baxendale, 44 Fairlawn St., 
Whitinsville, Mass. 











ks sent postpaid in ~ 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


QUICK PROFITS selling full or part time, in- 
dividualized buckles, belts, cap badges, tié 
holders, uniform » caps, ties. Choice of 
thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. Easy- 
selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 








ALARM CLOCK REPAIRING is easy. Profit- 
able Hobby. 
ley, Utica 


Write Clifford Jones 1210-P Dud- 
3, New York. 





CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free qutteaiilies and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 
your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Con- 
test Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


WIN PRIZES! Contest Guide, 25c. Allen 
Glasser, 1645 Concourse, New York 52. 


DOLLS 


HAND-MADE DOLLS IN PLASTIC. A tetra- 
gon of Western Historical characters of interest 
to every collector. Write for’ list. Handicraft 
Shop, Box 79, North Platte, Nebr. 


EUBANK DOLLS—Mark Twain, portrait doll, 
10” $6.35; Bride and groom 5”, each $1.00. 
More than 100 dolls in illustrated catalogu 
Dealer’s discount. Wilma Eubank Pulliam, Se14 
Pleasant, Hannibal, Missouri. 


DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 
Middletown, Conn. 


HANDMADE RAG DOLLS 12” tall. Movable 
arms and legs. Handmade clothes. Price $1.50. 
Leona France, Littleton, Ilinois. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in au- 
thentic costume. Send for price list. Stamp 
lease. Lewis Sorensen, 1401 So. Eastside 
treet, R. 4, Olympia, Wash 





























EARN EXTRA CASH Embossing Stationery 
and Cards. Golden Rays Kits availablé. Free 
Details. N. M. Reigel, R. F. D.; Smethport, Lb 


— ag FOR _ INSTRUCTIONS ay’ 
gall ons of strawberries in a barrel. Sih 
obby). Clara Kelsey, Gunn, yey anada. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES That Sell” an 
Easily Understood Guide for the Beginner ol 
Experienced Writer. $1.00 Postpaid. Jack 
Bailes, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


5 PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Stamp. It’s fun to 
mone money! Universal, Box 1 1076-H, Peoria, 














INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax _ Re 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME-Assemble Ray 

handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 

a, Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 
nois. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring "high cash 
prices. Complete directory of buyers, addresses 
and full instructions $1.00 pooped. J. Kelly 
“Herbcraft”, Looneyville, H- Va. 


WANTED: MOUSTACHE CUPS-Left handed 
or with names inscribed—must be old and in 
Lae shape. Write details and price to 

. G. Heinsohn, Jr., 3117 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville Tenn. 
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you CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Catalog So John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
kos 


LEARN aire ISM, 3c stam: 
particulars. Smith, pt. 605, 801 
Peoria, 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL HOBBY publications. 
Jones 1210-H Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 


HOME WORK, PLEASANT and easy. Not can- 
vassing. For particulars, write, H. E. Ward, 
13211 Whitcomb, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


TOOLING LEATHER, Novelty leathers, Se- 
ins, Beads (Indian), Felt, Saddle Stamps, 
Graft’ B Books. Storr-Nelson Co., Route 2, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 
HOBBYIST—TELL ME what you make to sell 
and what you collect. I will pet your name on 
both lists for 15c. Florence Nelson, Route 2, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 
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IT’S NEW! Miniature Coconut salt and pep- 


pers on base with genuine Coconut blossom, 
$2.00 postpaid. Created by: The House of 
Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, Florida. 

GLASS CATS, DOGS, Horses, Elephants, 1”. 
Pitchers 3” 35c Each. Jack Bailes, Eureka 
Springs, Ark 









RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: — Engraves all 
Metals, $1.00 . Beyer Mfg., 229-M 
ixson Blvd., Uniontown, Penna. 


RUBBER STAMPS, PRINTING 














OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 








3 LINES 40c; Indexed, Cushioned, 50c; Pads 
35c; Signatures $2.00. 1000 Printed '63%4-20 
Envelopes, postpaid, $4.00. Print-Right, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 








SHELLCRAFT 





PATTERNS, PLANS 


HOMADE GAME DESIGNS for those who like 

to make things. Comprehensive drawings 50c, 

7 —$1l. Write for List. Johannes, Brightwood, 
ass. 








NEEDLECRAFT, WEAV!NG 


HAND Cipewerr POT ge mag Mele 
u gifts and prizes. ic pair postpai 

State color. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chieer 13, 
Illinois. 


NEW PLASTIC COATED TWINE! Beautiful 
ao rted Seeweoes Fn. BN — em- 
broidery, weaving, basketry. stamped en- 
velope for free sample. Homemaker Products, 
5042 N. St. Louis, Chicago 25, Ill. 


YOUR FAVORITE Epa of material made into 
——— 50c. Mrs. L. Reniff, 21615 Han- 
cock, » Box 249, Farmington, Mich. 


STRIKING BAe RUGS Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. Postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, New Jersey. 


FOR THOSE WHO SEW. All-purpose button 

kit, 150 new, assorted, finest quality buttons in 

sets, $1.25 Postpaid. O’Rourke, 214 York St., 

Jersey City, New Jersey. 

PATCHWORK APRONS $1.50 each. Grace 

hi Houten, 1129 Arlington, Grand Rapids, 
ch. 


CROCHETED PLASTIC BAGS, Frilly Center- 
pieces (different). R. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth 
N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 


NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES: Catalog Number 
2HB217-A; Puritan hog gy Cotton, 250 yard 
balls, 27c ‘each; 4 balls $1.00. Catalog No. 
2HB216-A, Embroid ery Floss, 35. eight-yard 
skeins, assorted colors, $1. _ Catalog No. 
pain ye Daisy Not ecru or white 

thread, 50c per 500° ard skein with 
FRED" directions for popular Pineapple Doily 
design, 14 inches tip to tip. orders sent 
postpaid in U. S. Send ca check or mone 
order to: Home mae Stores, 14 East 24t 
Street, Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% 
Sales Tax in Missouri). . 





























FELT BY THE YARD: Catalog Number 
2HB225-A, 75% Virgin Wool, Black, — 

ed, Green, Orange and White, high quality 
felt . . . square yard, $1.65. Orders sent post- 
paid in U. S. Send , check or money order 
to: Home ae) ag Stores, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 





FOR SALE: APRONS, Waist $1.25, Bib $1.50- 
$1.75. Tatted handkerchiefs 65c—$1. 25—$1.40. 
Mrs. Briggs, Smithshire, Illinois. 

FANCY KNITTED and Crocheted baby sets, 
$7.00. Toddler Dresses. Crocheted Lace Cloth 
$80.00. Crocheted tea aprons $3.50. Hazel 
Widmer, Remington, Indiana. 

ORDERS TAKEN for Children’s and Women’s 
dresses. Hand made. Prices $1.50 up. Write 
for details. Reida Henson, Encino, New Mexico. 


NOVELTIES 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast Rage Me se semcne Instruction 
course, sales plan ers’ kit, $1.25. 
i 214 York then ga Jersey City, New 
ersey, 














HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free 

list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, alls, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, contents, pigs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Sh OpPe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, 





BEADED BROOCHES. oars “des , beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. Specify ot sold in 
pre Money refun sikeadel wi a ae days if not 


sfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
INTRODUCING: “Sachet Baby,” oe eight- 
Fy gee! Snelling . on _ _— 
-25_ postpaid. y: ouse 
Toy, Box 261, Pahokee: Florida. 








COLORFUL, AUTHENTIC Pennsylvania Dutch 
or Norwegian Designs. For Needlework, Paint- 
ing. Trace onto iture, walls, fabrics, etc. 
Four large sheets each set. Designs, Borders 
galore, many sizes. Color guide, instructions. 
Either set $1.00. B. C. niaiaeait 5822-PH 
Park, Minneapolis 7, 

MANUFACTURE wood a for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 ‘ee of action pull 
toys, doll table and chairs, chair, ironing 
board, wheelbarrow, doll cradle, rocker, etc., 
$1. 00. 20 attractive modern designed pull toy 
patterns 50c. 35 patterns circus wagons, trucks, 











DAINTY HEART AND BUTTERFLY Shell 
Brooches. Earrings to match. $1.50 set. Ph vg 
color desired. rp ol s, 2009 Channing, Ber 

ley, Calif. 


SHELL JEWELRY gg Her Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY-—Easy to make—lots of fun— 
a profitable hobby. Free instruction and all 
por pew needed for making six colorful pin 
and — or postpaid anywhere for only 
$3. Price free. Monthly design with instruc- 
tions sent free to our gg a2 Don-Dee 











Shellcraft Industries, 120-P, N. Orange Ave., 
Orlando, Fla 

SHELLCRAFT — ers Kit, earrings, 
brooches, instructions, Begs 2.00. PEM Enterprises, 


60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 








ambulance, tractor, locomotive. toys, etc., 
$1.00. Continental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, DG IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Attractive Jewelry 
Eau Claire 1, Wisconsin. —Big Profits—Free instruction with $2.00 Kit. 
Werts, 1429 56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 
PERIODICALS BEAUTIFUL SHELL ‘WELRY by artist. 
SAY, HOBBYIST! Read “The Wildcrafters Dozens of designs and colors: Roses and 
joss P sag Rg $1.00 year. 35¢ copy. R. ‘1-H, $2.25. Mrs. K. I. Cochran, Atwood, Kansas. 





PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES ... your name, address, or 
initials. 50—$1.25 aid. Samples free. Pied- 
mont Press, 749 S. Plymouth, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


PET STOCK 


YOU MAY NOT GET RICH Raising Golden 
Hamsters, but if you would like to earn $1,000 
or more a year in your spare time, D es owe it 
to yourself to find out more about remark- 
able gee Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too.—Hayner’s Ham- 
stery klet of accurate information with pic- 
tures sent free. Normal, 


RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, Hamsters, Chin- 
chillas is a_growing, "profitable industry, Maga- 
zine 10c. Descriptive k and magazine 25c. 
Book and Pane gg xo (monthly) one year $1.00. 

Address: ock Farmer, Dept. 24, Pearl 
River, New York. 


60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, etc. Cata- 
logue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


6-8 EXPOSURE ROLL developed, printed 25c. 
Complete price card and film wrapper returned 
with order. Your choice ne -'* make splen- 

id enlargements, 2—5x7 25c. 3—8x10 
dull $1.00. Westex Photo "Vasetene Box 
4398-H, Fort Worth 6, Texas. 


PLASTIC 


PLASTIC COATED GARMENT BAG: Pyroxlin 
coated, floral pattern, dust-proof with zi - 
convenient for garment storage, metal 

with hanger. Rose and blue. cellent sa 
—$4.98 each. Sent postpaid in U. S. Send 
check or money order to: Home Buyer’s Stores, 
14 East 24th Street, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri). 


PLASTIC BY THE YARD: White, blue, rose, 
green and maize—choice of color. All over lace, 
gingham checks and floral designs. Easy to 
sew and easy to clean. 36 inches ge Catalog 
No. —_,,., - 59¢ Ber yard. Sent post- 
paid in U. S. Send cash, check or money order 
to: Home Buyer’s Stores, 14 East 24th Street, 
Kansas City 16, Missouri. (Add 2% Sales Tax 
in Missouri). 

PLEXIGLAS, LUCITE—First grade, clear and 
colors, all all thicknesses. Excellent, masked sal- 
vage at $1.00 lb. Beginners Assts., Cement, 
dyes, pee oled supplies. Speedy fon. We No 
extra charge for cutting to specification. rite 
today for Novalte Penis © es Ge 
Box 106-PH, Brooklyn, 19, New York. 






































SHELL JEWELRY for gifts. Instruction ag 
$1.00. Kits $2.00. aes for anythin; 
shells. Write K. Kadel’s, Box 124-A, Atasca ame 
California. 





STAMPS, COINS 


100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN Stamps 50c. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 


GIANT TANNOU TOUVA ZEPPELIN Stamp 
and 29 others all genuine and different; only 
5c to buyers of our bargain approvals. Jaimont, 
Box 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


115 DIFFERENT.STAMPS 10c. 500, $1.25. 

1000, $2.50., Prof. Harris, Belleview, Florida. 
bette 

$46 FROM ARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 


saw necessary. Pvecllent Home Business. Write, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


















































DEALER’S DIRECTORY 





Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lishers approval. 


KANSAS 
IRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES—Free ‘World’s 
Largest Iris a ” Now growing over 1400 
varieties, best of the old and choice of the new, 
ond 10c each and up. Fair Chance Farm, 
. H., Beloit, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN 
MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall Bm me We have 








something different. Lists aad, Fomens g instruc- 
pone s Wards Siu, 15275 Lappin Avenue, 
troit 





NORTH CAROLINA 

CRAFT BRIEFLETS: Unique, concise 

nsive project books on many craft , 
and weaving, bone-craft, seat weaving, metal-- 
crafts, blockprinting, hand spinning, woodcraft.. 
Write for information concernin instructionall 
moving —— various crafts. PEN- 
LAND OF HANDICRAFTS, PEN- 
LAND, NORTH CAROLINA. 


YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


igh 


COMPLETE WITH 
36 ACCESSORIES 
IN FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$9950 


$32.95 value 
if purchased 
separately 


Exctusive finger-grip: 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


Al WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOOLS 
IN ONE / 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 















oF 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If. you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write diréct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


‘ most complete we have. 








Carl Alaimo of Atlantic City, a 
hat cleaner by profession, has the 
hobby of making artistic novelties 
from the old straw hats that come 
his way. Some of the things he 


makes are shown here. 


Pictures are etched on leaves by 
Brother Adrian Lewis, F. S. C., Man- 
hattan College professor in New York. 
As the leaf’s layers are scraped away, 
the design appears against the lace- 
like background of the leaf’s vein pat- 
tern. The cutting edge can be a razor 
blade or any other sharp instrument. 
Brother Lewis’ favorite subjects are 
animal and religious scenes. 


Mrs. Sadie Hoyt, Dexter, Kansas, 
displays her sugar bowl collection in 
a cabinet the shape of the United 
States. One leg is Florida, the other 
California. Each state is represented by 
an opening the shape of its outline, 
into which the sugar bowl from that 
state is set. 


Mrs. Sam H. Fields of 424 Avondale 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas, has over | 
500 baskets, ranging in age from 35 
to 100 years. Several are of carved 
fruit stones, one is from a cocoanut. 
From Mexico comes one carved from 
a bean and one big enough to hold an 





adult person, the largest basket in 
Mrs. Field’s collection. The smallest 
basket is woven of horsehair and 
measures 3/16 of an inch across. 


Fascinated by the scent of white 
roses, Rita Hayworth has planted 63 
white rose bushes in the garden of her 
new home. As the flowers bloom, she 
plans to gather and dry the petals, and 
make sachets for use in her personal 
wardrobe and linens. 


Making unusual clocks is the hobby 
of the Rev. Father Macourek, of Ra- 
venna, Nebraska. One of his most 
distinctive is in the shape of a ca- 
thedral, which puts on a display every 
hour. The interior of the cathedral is 
flooded with lights, chimes are heard, 
doors open, and a parade of tiny fig- 
ures representing the 12 apostles moves 
past the spectator. : 





Though he is at present employed 
as a butcher, Bergin Hardestry of 
Frankfort, Indiana, finds time to make 
statues. Hardestry, who is a graduate 
of an art school, carves the statues 
from lard, using an ordinary lard stick 
to work out details. The statues are 
placed in the shop window, and later 
the lard is sold by the pound to custo- 
mers. 


Turning light bulbs into puppets 
takes up the spare time of Alfred 
Wronkow of New York City. In 4 
wedding scene, the bride is made from 
a 25-watt bulb and the bridegroom 
from a 75-watt bulb. The minister is 
a radio tube. 


From reflector shells of junked auto- 
mobile headlights, Leo Giesecke of 
Houston, Texas, makes decorative 
vases and bowls. For tools, he uses a 
hammer to roughen out designs, pliers 
for bending and ball bearings to make 
indentations on the metal surfaces. 
Feet for the bowls are of sheet brass. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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HOBBY BOOK HEADQUARTERS ! 


THE STORY OF OLD DOLLS 
AND HOW TO MAKE NEW ONES 


by Winifred H. Mills and Louis M. Dunn 


Pe is the first book to COMBINE the fascinating 
ry of dolls through the ages——(of especial value and 
ores to doll lovers and collectors)——and also a com- 
plete handicraft book on how to make dolls of all kinds 
for play and mtr use today! Here is not only 
doll lore and history as shown through dolls urope 
and America from "the fifth to the - entieth ge 
but photographs, complete descriptions and deta to 
enable the doll fancier and maker to get fist Tend 
knowledge of historic costuming of all nations as well 
as a thorough understanding of the hobby as practiced 
in all ages and countries. The second half of the 
book is devoted to the art of doll making from materials 
as varied as socks, bean bags, corn husks, acorns, 
sponge rubber, cookies, papier-mache, plastic wood, etc. 
Here is a ghey list of Contents: (Bear in mind that 
each subject is complete ag bag > 197] and work- 
ing diagrams by Corydon 11) DOLLS OF THE 
ANCIENTS: Egyptian, es Roman Ancient Coptic 
and Near East Dolls. DOLLS FROM THE FIFTH 
CENTURY TO OUR OWN TIME: Ry Dolls 
tO) 


iJ 
and Furniture, Indian, Mexican, Central and South 
American Dolls, Dolls of the XIX and 
Modern Dolls; DOLLS OF THE ORIENT; DOLL 
COLLECTIONS AND RS; TO 
DOLL — Paper Dolls — Five-Year-Old’s Sock 
Dolls — Bean Bags — Rag Dolls —— Clay, 
Chamois-Skin, gts Rubber, Corn-Husk, Spool, Balsa 
Wood, Raffia, Paper and Pipe Cleaner, Cooky, Paper- 
Cup, Rubber-Ball, Wooden-Spool and Wire, Wooden 
Dolls—Period-Costume Dolls of Wire, Papier-Mache 
and Cloth——Plastic-Wood Dolls Come to life as Shadow 
Puppets. Hand Puppets and Marionettes. Over 300 
Photographs and Diagrams——-233 Pages. 


Cloth Price $3.00 


SMALL JEWELRY 


by F. R. SMITH 





There is a special fascination in the making of jewelry 
and ornaments for personal use. This book brings the 
jewelry making handicraft into the range of the average 
person. It presents detailed instructions on working 
procedure—including silver wire work; sheet silver work; 
setting of stones, cleaning and polishing—soldering— 
gilding, etc. There are numerous lovely leaf and flower, 
geometrical, historic, etc., designs for pins, pendants, 
earrings, rings, charms, brooches. Even unusual link de- 
signs to make various chains. You can even learn to 
repair and renew your own jewelry favorites. With a 
few basic tools, patience and ingenuity, you can learn 
to fashion many caresive ornaments. 

32 Full Pages of Illustrations PRICE $1.75 


Everything you need to know about crochet, 
written by the outstanding authority in the field. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CROCHET 


by Elizabeth L. Mathieson 


HERE it is at last: ‘‘The Complete Book of CRO 
CHET’’——to show you exactly how to crochet all the 
a clothes and accessories you’ve wanted for your- 
self, children, and home. See for yourself how easily 
you. can follow the amazingly simple directions for 
crocheting lacy cream bedspreads and tablecloths . . . 
dainty pineapple-motif doilies . . . expensive-looking 
crocheted handbags, sweaters, gloves, hats, even dresses 
. . - right from the easy A B C patterns in this brand- 
new guide. 

So SIMPLE A CHILD Can Follow 

So COMPLETE experts are delighted: 
This is the EASY WAY to crochet. Every stitch is 
clearly indicated. Every item is shown in a sharp- 
focus photograph, exactly the way it will look when 
finished. Every little detail that needs special atten- 
tion is cleared up, with a simple ‘‘show-hew’’ drawing. 
You are always told the size, type and quantity of 
yarn you will need and the correct crochet 2:98 
hook to use. You simply can’t ‘‘go wrong’’ 
because you get me simple guidance $2.98 
every step of the way 


HOW TO ORDE 


Here are books to increase your skill 
(and profits, too) in your favorite hobby 
or handicraft. These books deal with 
specific working procedure and give you 
practical projects. If your hobby is not 
among these listed please write us for in- 
formation on other subjects. We have a 
most complete selection for all hobbies 
and crafts. 





- « » turn old scraps into Beautiful Useful Objects: 


ADVENTURES IN SCRAP CRAFT 
By Michael C. Dank 





Unbelievable what you can now do with cast-off odds 
and ends: wood boxes—cotton scraps—felt leather-— 


metal — plastics—rubber ——- sacks —- cellophane — 
cardboard —— glass —— lolly-pop sticks—— paper pot- 
tery —— dope-spools —— tin cans —— packing crates — 
acorns —— twigs —— furs —— clay —- egg shells — 
stones —— leaves —— sea shells ——- weeds and many 


more: The book is the last word in making beautiful, 
useful objects out of old scraps at practically no cost 
at all. Into 375 large pages 6’’ * the author has 
packed 105 wonderful projects for hobbyists of all 
ages: children and parents alike. Fifty-one full pages 
of drawings and photos of finished projects make the 
to-follow text crystal clear. One photo alone pictures a 
collection of book marks, head bands, coin purses duck 
pin cushion and novelty belt. All the essential tools 
for your scrap craft work are fully disc’ 

of materials shown and methods and 
ing carefully explained, so that anyone can quickly i 
easily follow the clear step-by-step directions. This is 
not a quick outline of lots of scrap projects. The 
complete procedure, from choosing the scrap right up 
to sandpapering, polishing and finishing the prize- 
winning project, is given in every — case. This 
encyclopedia of ‘handicraft will show you how to make: 
105 WONDROUS PROJECTS, poo fully illustrated, 
such as toy furniture, Doll Cradle, Modern Photograph 
Frame Salt and Pepper Shakers, Etectric Light Shades, 
Plant Box, Lanterns, Book Rack, Snapshot Album, 
Costume Jewelry, Trays, etc. 


PRICE $4.00 





CRAFTSMAN’S INSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 


More Than 250 Handicraft Processes and Projects 
For Amateur and Professional Craftsmen 


It’s a lot of fun making things of your own. 
This book has been written for those who have 
the desire to make things. Here are more things 
*to make and do than have ever before been cram- 
med into a single volume at this low price. 
From a gina metal ashtray to a 9 x 12 hooked 
rug, 250 PROJECTS are explained—with tools 
and equipment needed, simplified working draw- 
ings, pictures and step- -by-step instruction that 
makes it easy to turn out finished handicrafts 
that everyone will admire. 

This book will show you how to make: 


Albums Raffia Animals Stand-up Toys 
Moccasins Lapel Orna- Glass Etching 
Toy Furniture ments Rings 
Marionettes Purses Dolls 
Cork-O-Craft Wallets Clay Pottery 
Dog Leashes Soap Carving Yarn Toy 
Costume ood Carving Animals 
Jewelry Carved Paper Belt Caps 
Suspenders Weights Tin Can Toy 
Hammocks Batik Scarfs Animals 
Comb Cases Dog Harness Portfolios 
Felt Gloves Marionette Bookbinding 
Waste Baskets Stage Belts 
Plastic Movable Wood Bead Mats 
Jewelry Toys 
And many, many more! Price $1.50 











55 New Tin-Can Projects 


By J. J. Lukowitz 


The projects illustrated in this book show what can 
be accomplished with the tin-can and a few inexpensive 
objects. The drawings are all pictorial—no technical 
drawings. The text, too, is written so 

that the beginner can readily under- Price 
stand the simple directions. $1.25 


Fill out the convenient coupon, check the titles of the books you want and 
4 ag: She order. If you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges— 


-» Dlus few cents postage. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 


Dept. PH 15 


Hobby Book Mart 


All books full library size, beautifully printed and 
hard cover bound. any reason, not completely 
satisfied return books and get money back at once. 


120 Greenwich St. 


New York 6, N, 


HOW TO BUILD CABINS, 
LODGES and BUNGALOWS 


This is the indispensable ll A og yp mg 
ever dreamed of building his own place in the country. 
For here in one omens volume is a gold mine of ideas 
that you can handle by yourself without essional 
po te oy for a fraction of the usual cost. Over 250 
ages of simple Se ee ee plans 
ond illustra tions take you every step of the 
the initial selection of the site to the cutting of a 
pay Everything is explained so clearly that any- 
or all can turn out a magnificent bun: in rec- 

ord time. Just choose the house you like to own 
from of ins, lodges, tourist homes, way- 


; 


building porches and garages, cons' 
and chimneys and even ins’ 


plumbing and lighting. Only $2.25 
How and Where to Find Gems 


GEM HUNTER’S GUIDE 
Gems and Precious Stones are fen, found in un- 


ful agates, sparkling zircons, v 
gorgeous amethysts, 1 
exquisite rubies, fiery opals, 
blue sapphires, colorful turquoise—these are 

of the many Gems Jou ean tnd tm thoke gatetel stoke 
in gravel pits, river bettoms, hills, quarries, mines, 
glacial deposits, caves, on beaches, in hundreds of 
localities througho' EM 


’S GUIDE tells you:—how to 
ing trip; how to identify vario' 
acteristics of 64 gems; localities 
other gems have been found 
includes a 1 illustrated folio 
gem materials in their natural state. 


various 
Only $1.00 
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Pleasant profitable hobby for making 

dsome and practical thin: 
ther. You need no other information 
2 Leathercraft’’ 


Cherry. Thi 

full, simplified craft instructions with 
every page lavishly i 
photos, drawings, and 
‘ work diagrams..PART I explains lea- 
ther manufacture, craft leathers, 

and equipment, where and how to buy 
“I II shows all 


* to» use tools, 
prepare leather for embossing, tooling, 
~ flat modeling, lacing, ete. PART ITI 
gives step-by-step methods to make 
Key Cases, Belts, Wallets, Handbags, Picture Frames, 
Novelty Jewelry—a total of 35 projects. PART IV 
provides you with 17 PAGES of full-size nave oy 
and Monograms for decorating your proj So pop 
this book has had 12 printings. "50 pages, svarii. 


Price . . . $1.50 


ais or BOOK MART, Dept. PH-15 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 


: Please send me the book or books | have 
§ checked below. If not satisfied, | can return 
8 for full refund. 


) Story of Old Dolls, How to Make 

New Ones $3.00 
) Small Jewelry 1.75 
) Complete Book of Crochet................ 2.98 
) Adventures in Scrap Croft.................. 4.00 
) Craftsman’s Instruction Handbook.... 1.50 
) Fun With Leathercroft ...................... 1.50 
) How to Build Cabins, Lodges, and 

Bungalows 
) Gem Hunter's Guide .......................... 
) 55 New Tin Can Projects 


1 enclose $ 
Send books postpaid. 

Send C.0.D; for: $_ 2s plus postage 
and C.O.D. fees. 
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in full payment. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 








STATE. 

















ABOUT AMAZING DOGS 


Just A Mutt, by Eldon Roark; illus- 
trated by Will Rannells (204 pages; 
Whittlesey House, New York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 


AS ELDON ROARK, himself, readily 
grants in his preface, this book 
won't tell you anything about breeding, 
raising and training dogs, but if your 
hobby is dogs you'll want this volume 
on your shelves along with the more 
factual and informative books of prac- 
tical value to dog raisers. 

Just a Mutt is a collection of the dog 
stories which have appeared through 
the years in the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar, for which Mr. Roark is a column- 
ist. Newspapers have a notorious weak- 
ness for dog stories (because their sub- 
scribers have a notorious weakness for 
reading them) and Mr. Roark’s column 
has gradually come to be a sort of 
clearing house for dog anecdotes from 
all over the land. When a dog behaves 
in unusual fashion, apparently the first 
thing its owner does, is to get in touch 
with Mr. Roark and tell him. As a 
result this book contains stori¢és touch- 
ing on extraordinary dogs and their 
extraordinary exploits everywhere. And 
most of the stories have the ring of 
truth. 


OU’LL READ IN Just a Mutt about 

dogs that go fishing, dogs that 
have pulled their masters out of the 
water (and in one case of a man 
who pulled his dog out of a cistern), 
a dog that made his way all the way 
from California back to his home in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and a dog that 
plays a guitar. There’s the story of the 
dog who left home, went to live with 





another master, but annually on Christ- 
mas Eve came back to his original 
master. Several stories in the book indi- 
cate that dogs have an uncanny sense 
of time. Some of them know when 
it’s Sunday and several mentioned in 
this book meet certain trains at the 
same time each day, influenced perhaps 
by the prospect of a handout from the 
dining car. Another dog, in Osceola, 
Arkansas, didn’t beg for his food direct. 
He panhandled for nickels on the street, 
and then trotted to the butcher shop, 
the nickel gripped between his teeth, 
and bought himself two wieners with 
it. 


So it goes in Just a Mutt, and we'll 
venture the guess that with this book 
in circulation Mr. Roark’s mail will 
be flooded with enough dog stories to 
last him the rest of his life. For like 
parents, who are forever telling you 
about the cute things Johnny or. Susie 
did last week, dog owners are always 
on the lookout for an audience to 
listen to an account of the amazing 
signs of intelligence displayed by 
Rover. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AMATEUR ARTISTS 


NECKTIE AND TEXTILE PAINTING, 
by Albert Brownley (43 pages; Alby 
Studio, New York; $1.50). 

Reviewed by Constance I. Olson 


Db” YOU REALIZE that you can paint 
textiles with that professional 
touch, even if you lack professional art 
training? In Necktie and Textile Paint- 
ing, Albert Brownley gives you distinct 
step by step methods for successful 
results that even a child can follow. 
Modern textile art is an absorbing, 
stimulating, and certainly a most di- 
versified hobby. You can add distinc- 
tion and individuality to your home, 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








clothes, household articles and personal 
accessories. Colors attract and lend 
charm. Simple beauty blends with util- 
ity. If properly applied, textile painted 
designs are permanent, as well as 
beautiful. Many different types of tex- 
tiles can be decorated. There are no 
limits to original designs, the product 
of free expression. 

Teachers of occupational therapy 
classes find that painting on fabrics is 
restful, interesting and profitable for 
bed patients. There is a definite psych- 
ological value for wounded and mental 
patients in military rehabilitation cen- 
ters in being permitted to do any type 
of painting they wish. Beautiful re- 
sults give the patient pride in what 
he has created. Pride breeds confidence; 
confidence is needed for recovery. The 
curriculums in summer camps, clubs, 
recreation centers, playgrounds and 
school might well include this activity. 
Several people can participate at one 
time. People of all ages enjoy this 
hobby, making it appropriate for the 
family and for use in homes for both 
orphans and the aged. 





EXTILE PAINTING IS inexpensive. 

A few dollars will buy the nec- 
essary supplies, including stencil knife, 
stencil paper, palette, pencil, brushes, 
blotters, pins, paint mediums and sol- 
vents. Most art supply stores have these 
items in stock, but the author has in- 
cluded a list of sources of materials 
for those readers who have difficulty in 
buying supplies. For stenciling, stencil 
board, specially processed waxed stencil 
paper, transparent celluloid or process 
stencil film is used. Paper stencils are 
the most inexpensive and best to use 
in some cases, but silk screening re- 
quires the more expensive process film 
stencil, The texture of the material that 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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@ Color on every page— 











Little Squeegy Bug wanted to be 
a bumblebee with a gun in his tail 
but, he became a friendly firefly. 
ORDER BY TITLE, $1.00 EACH. 


cleverly illustrated — beau- 
tifully printed. 


@ 814 x 11 inch page size— 
right size for easy reading. 


® Sturdily bound for hard use — 
full color jacket for added pro- 
tection and longer wear. 


ADULT READING 


REPRINT EDITIONS—$1.00 EACH 
THE KING’S GENERAL _.--__-. Daphne DuMaurier 





THE GOOD EARTH Pearl S. Buck 
THE BULWARK _____-w------------- Theodore Dreiser 
BAD BOY OF MUSIC _.___._.___.. George Antheil 
FUN WITH YOUR CHILD _.-_---___ Mary A. Mapes 
LOVE CONQUERS ALL _..____ Robert Berchley 
PATTERN FOR MURDER lone Shriber 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT - Feodor Dostoevsky 
AS | SEE RELIGION Harry Emerson Fosdick 


A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 
ka Greenberg & Schindall 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


TREAT Your FAVORITE YOUNGSTER TO 
THe Very Best READING—IN COLOR 

















Rosy Nose, a little polar bear Chicken Chuck swallowed a vitamin 
wanted a little brother to play with and grew a bright blue feather but, 
so his mother made him a little "snow- he lost his feather and therin lies this 
bear." story. 

ORDER BY TITLE, $1.00 EACH. ORDER BY TITLE, $1.00 EACH. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 


' 
[oe © © 8 8G 8 8 Us UU UG UG UG UG UG Uh UG UG UG 


a7 HOME BOOK STORE 


PAID 


14 EAST 24TH STREET KANSAS CITY 16, MISSOURI 
the BOOKS ordered as checked below, to 
me, postpaid. | am enclosing $_......- — 

<< payment in full. 


copy (copies) Little Squeegy Bug NAME 








copy (copies) Rosy Nose ADDRESS 








copy (copies) Chicken Chuck P.O. State 


(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 











Texture of material to be 
used in the lampshades,. as 
well as the color, shape and 
comparative “weights” of 
shade and base, is considered 
carefully by Ed and Ruth 
Soby for each lamp. 


MAKI 


up to $125. 


Ed Soby stands in the door of the “Red 
Barn” with two lamps made from old 
lanterns. 


HEN ED AND RUTH Sosy first 

pay you a call, you are apt to 
be puzzled by the fact that their at- 
tention is not glued immediately on 
you, their new acquaintances, but wan- 
ders instead to various objects d’ art 
about the house which you have long 









PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





NG 
clamps 
FROM ALMOST ANYTHING 


Betty Emblen 


You’ll never guess some of 
the articles this California 
couple uses to make 
lamps that bring them 


believed nobody in his right mind 


would notice. 


Their eyes fix on that awful vase 
Aunt Tillie sent for last Christmas, 
or the collection of odd-shaped wine 
bottles under the sink that didn’t get 
thrown out, or to your old crockery 
jug, or a queer pitcher, or any other 
white elephant you haven't dared to get 
rid of yet. 

Though disconcerting to new 
friends, this eccentricity on the part 
of the Sobys is unavoidable. They can’t 
help it, and oddly enough, old friends 
count it one of their greatest charms. 

For the Sobys are known far and 
wide in their part of the country. as 
the folk who can take any old jug, 
piece of crockery or brassware and turn 
it into a gorgeous modern or antique 
lamp fit for the finest salon. 


A FASCINATING AND profitable busi- 


ness, the Soby’s unique commer- 
cial venture started just a year ago 
last August from a hobby when a 
friend gave them a granite water kettle 


to replace the Soby’s old copper kettle, © 


which was too small. 

The granite kettle was discovered 
to have numerous cracks in its bottom 
from long previous service. So not 
wishing to affront their friends, they 
cast about for some other—and dryer 
—use for the new kettle than as a re- 
ceptacle for water. 

Hence Ed fitted it with electric 
light sockets, wiring and a stand. Ruth 
made a fancy shade, painted the crock 
a bright color, and they solved their 
problem by turning the kettle-into a 
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highly fashionable lamp whose utility 
had nothing to do with its condition 
of watertightness. 

The success of their salvage job was 
best measured by the acclaim of their 
friends, who promptly offered to buy 
back their gift for $40. 

“What could we do?” Ruth asks. 
“We gave back the kettle and went 
into the lamp business.” 


ASY AS IT SEEMS, however, the 
Sobys’ ability to turn crockery 
into gold is not an acquisition of a 
few moments, but the result of some 
years in art school for Ruth, most of 
a lifetime’s tinkering for Ed, and long- 
standing acquaintance with the neces- 
sity of turning junkshop furniture into 
an interior decorator’s dream. 


College sweethearts, the Sobys mar-’ 


ried just after graduation from Ohio 
Wesleyan College, and set up house- 
keeping in the heart of the depression. 

It was in their first home in Kansas 
City that they tried their hand at in- 
terior decoration and furniture refur- 
bishing—strictly from necessity. Lack- 
ing both money and furniture, they 
bought a small dilapidated house boast- 
ing only a broken couch and a worn- 
out bedstead, and sallied forth in search 
of the nearest junk store. Ed, drawing 
from a boyhood in which tinkering 
was his rhain hobby, went to work to 
respring the couch; cut down and 
made over the bed. Ruth undertook 
the upholstery and decoration. The 
rest of their furniture came from sec- 
ondhand stores. 

“When the neighbors first saw all 
that junk arriving,” Soby says, “they 
were aghast, and I guess our good name 
suffered for a while in the neighbor- 
hood. But after we fixed the place up 
a bit, they seemed convinced we weren't 
so bad after all.” 

It was this experience, they say, 
which taught them the fun of making 
beautiful things from objects con- 
sidered junk, and laid the foundation 
for their present art business. When 
they went house-hunting, they looked 
for an old home to do over. When 
they needed furniture, they instinc- 
tively looked for something someone 
else had discarded. 


. WAS NATURAL, therefore, that a 
discarded lampshade in the alley 
tubbish box should catch Ruth’s eye 
when, in 1945, a lampshade crisis de- 
veloped in their newly acquired San 
Diego, California, home. 

“Ruth waited until nightfall to go 
after the lampshade,” Soby laughs, 


“and somebody had beat her to it. 
But it gave her an idea and she bor- 
rowed one from a neighbor to rip 
apart for a pattern.” 
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From the pattern, Ruth made one 
beautiful lampshade, then tried her 
hand at another, and soon the Sobys 


(Continued on Page 50) 





Lamps which they have 
made_ themselves, _ as 
well as jugs, decorative 
kitchen frying pans and 
bric-a-brac stand in 
every corner of Soby’s 
“Red Barn,” even on 
the stairway leading to 
their second-floor work- 
shop. But it all adds to 
the atmosphere. 


Here the Sobys com- 
plete a lamp with a mu- 
sical motif contrived 
from brass pipe. 
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The vogue of sequins is put to 
good account by an Illinois 
woman who uses them to make 


shining earrings. 


Sees, THOSE shimmering disks 
that give glamour to the current 
fashions for women, have coaxed me 
into a new hobby and I believe now 
that there is gold for me in their glitter. 

Shopping tours of the Chicago stores 
last fall revealed to me the many at- 
tractive items of feminine wearing ap- 
parel that could be made of, or ac- 


TURNING 


' ] 


10 GOLD 


Constance Olson 


cented by, multi-colored sequins. Blaz- 
ing floral motifs danced on simple 
black dresses giving sophistication. 
Hats and veils adorned with delicate 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ornaments, pins and evening calottes 
with matching purses were commonly 
seen but were most uncommon in 
price. Evening gloves dripping with 
sequins created an aura of excitement. 
Sequin scarfs and headkerchiefs sold 
for $10 and up in the Michigan Ave- 











nue stores. 
It was the earrings in particular that 


glitters were destined to shine at many 
gala occasions. Glistening combs, hair 





For the base of the earring, 
select from your felt scraps the 
color that is most ‘like the color 
of the sequin that is to be used. 
Black or brown felt always can 
be used if the sequins are sewn so 
that the entire background is cov- 
ered. A dark background that 
shows between the sequins tends to 
darken the color of the finished 
earring. Pale pink felt usually 
makes a good background color for 
most earrings. 

A finished earring will always 
be larger than the original pattern, 
so care should be taken to choose 
a size that is a little smaller than 
the desired earring. If a completed 
earring the size of a nickel is 
wanted, then you would be wise to 
use a dime for the size of your 
pattern. A round shaped earring 
is the simplest for the beginner to 
make. After a little practice, hearts, 
tiny leaves, wings, stars and tri- 
angular shaped earrings can be 
easily made. 


To make an earring base, accur- 
ately cut two round pieces of felt 
the size of a dime (Fig. 1). If 
the felt is dark, lay the dime on 


How To Make 


Sequin Earrings 














it and cut around it, but if the 
felt is light colore, then trace 
around the dime before you cut 
out the two pieces. Place the two 
pieces of felt together. With a 
medium sized needle threaded with 
double thread to match the felt, 
overcast the two pieces together 
leaving a small space open tempor- 
arily (Fig. 2). Through this space 
insert the cotton and padding and 
then the ear screw (Fig. 3). Do 
not overpad the earring as it will 
then look heavy and bulky. If you 
do not have cotton padding, bits 
of string, felt or dress material will 
do. Finish overcasting the remain- 
ing seam, fastening the ear screw 
in the seam very securely (Fig. 4). 
Make two of these bases for a pair, . 
taking care to have them the same 
size and padded equally. 


Decide your color scheme. A 
solid color with matching bead is 
always good, especially the all gold 
or silver ones. A multi-colored 
pair with all colors and beads sewn 
in hit and miss fashion is equally 
effective and can worn with 
all colors of dresses. My favorite 
pattern is a floral one made on 
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fascinated me. I remembered that a 
famous fashion correspondent had pre- 
dicted that sequin earrings would be 
the biggest rage for women that had 
been created in years. The variety of 
designs, colors, shapes and twinkles 
was enough to captivate and beguile 
the heart of any woman. I was no ex- 
ception. 

I asked a clerk to show me an all 
silver pair of sequin earrings. Each 
cupped metallic sequin was securely 
sewn in place with matching double 
thread and anchored by a dainty sil- 
ver bead. Some were sewn on cloth 
covered button forms that were ce- 
mented to metal ear screws, while 
others were merely sewn on padded 
felt bases. The price of these earrings 
was $2.50. I saw, no reason why I 
could not make similar’ earrings for 
my own use and for gifts. 


Y FIRST ATTEMPT to locate ma- 
terials was virtually fruitless. Se- 
quins, small beads and ear screws 
seemed unavailable even in the dime 
stores. Finally, I came home with a yard 
of expensive gold sequin dress trim- 
ming and a feeling of utter defeat. 
My Scotch ancestry and determina- 
tion came to my rescue. As I placed 
the dress trimming in my sewing box, 
I saw at the opportune minute the box 
in which I kept bits of broken jewelry. 
There were a couple of pairs of old 


metal ear screws that would do. Also 
I found a dilapidated necklace that 
was completely made of tiny blue and 
gold beads, just the size I needed. 
Rummaging through some old hat 
boxes, I resurrected an old black felt 
hat that had long been out of style. 
These were just the materials I needed 
and I found them in my own home in 
Cortland, Illinois, after searching dili- 


gently for them in the stores in Chi- - 


cago and elswhere. 

With renewed hope, I assembled 
the materials with the necessary tools, 
including needles, scissors and thimble. 
After an hour of sewing, I produced 
three broken needles, a sore finger 
and my first pair of gold sequin ear- 
rings, accented by tiny gold beads. 

That evening, I proudly modeled the 
earrings for my husband and asked him 
what he thought of them. The reply 
was “ Hubba, hubba!” That was a 
frank encouragement at least. 


AS A RESULT of answering a maga- 
zine advertisement, I received an 
interesting catalogue listing the sup- 
plies that I needed for my work. At 
first, 1 bought supplies in small quan- 
ties, but as the demand for my ear- 
rings increased, I decided that it paid 
me to buy in wholesale lots. Many 
colors of beads and sequins are needed 
to produce variety in finished earrings. 
I buy the flat metallic and cupped 
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metallic sequins in loops of 1,000 at 
a time in the separate colors. Plastic 
sequins can be purchased for almost 
half the price of the metallic sequins, 
but for my purposes I prefer the metal 
ones because of their attractive sparkle 
and durable finish. The tiny beads are 
imported from Europe. These come 
strung on loops of thin thread or 
packed in tiny glass bottles. 

A systematic storage place for my 
materials aids me in assembling the 
earrings. I keep a large box that is com- 
pletely fitted with smaller boxes for 
that purpose. Each color of sequin is 
kept in a separate box. I also have 
sections of the box in which to keep 
my felt pieces, padding, ear screws, 
scissors, beads and needles. 

Friends admired my earrings, often 
ordering some to be made in a particu- 
lar color to match the sequin trimming 
of their dresses. Many times I never 
charged for the earrings friends order- 
ed. I received 50 cents a pair for the 
first few I sold. A woman that runs 
a gift shop ordered several pairs, pay- 
ing me 75 cents a pair. Recently, I 
have been able to sell them for as 
much as $1.50 a pair. 


NE OF THE MOST interesting ex- 
periences I have had in connec- 
tion with my hobby came when one of 
my customers was sponsoring several 
(Continued on Page 63) 








the same round base. This is at- 
tractive when made with pale blue 
sequins for the background and 
center with six silver or gold se- 
quins sewn around the center blue 
one. The beads used should match 
the colors of the sequins on which 
they are placed or can be all gold 
or silver to correspond with the 
sequin used in the trimming. I 
have made this type in green with 
gold, fuchsia with silver, pink with 
gold, red with silver, black with 
silver, brown with pink, blue with 
pink, aqua with gold and navy with 
light blue. 


With a fine needle threaded with 
double thread to match the color 
of the beads used, stick into the 
earring base about one-fourth inch 
from the seam. Place a sequin on 
the needle and then a small bead 
(Fig. 5). Stick your needle back 
through the hole in the sequin and 
into the felt. The next sequin 
should be placed as closely as pos- 
sible to the first one. Continue 
working in complete rows around 








j BEAD 








the face of the earring, finishing 





the center last (Fig. 6). The base 
should be completely covered. Oc- 


casional backstitching makes the . 


sewing more secure. After the last 
sequin is placed in the center of 
the earring, stick your needle 
through the base into the outside 
seam about one-fourth of an inch 
from the place where the ear screw 
comes out of the seam (Fig. 7). 
Put the last row of sequins directly 
over the seam. To fasten your work 
when you are finished, cut off. the 
thread about two inches from the 
felt. Tie the two thread ends into 
several small knots (Fig. 8). Cut 
off excess thread. Using a needle, 
poke the knot under sequins in a 
place where it will not show. 


Tiny white cardboard cards can 
be made to mount the finished ear- 
rings on. Regular poster card- 
board can be cut into 2 by 3 inch 
pieces. With a paper punch, punch 
two holes convenient distances 
apart and in a straight line. Cut a 
straight line from the outside edge 
inward to the punched holes 
(Fig. 9). 









































Teasing women about their hats 
makes friends and profits for a 
hobbyist with a flair for millinery. 


Catharine Hathaway 


HE DICTIONARY says a hat is a 

protective covering for the head— 
but it has been a long time since this 
was strictly true. It may hang on one 
eyebrow or hug one ear or perch on 
top of the head but it offers very little 
protection from summer sun or wintry 
winds. It is meant to be purely decora- 
tive and serves no useful purpose ex- 
cept to build up a woman’s morale. A 
daring new hat has a tonic effect upon 
most women. What happens to father’s 
morale when the millinery bills come 
in is, of course, never mentioned. 


I am a beauty operator and as coif- 
fures and hats are so closely related, I 
have for a long time dabbled in millin- 
ety like so many hairdressers from the 
great Antoine down to the lesser lights 
like me. I started by twisting my pa- 
trons’ hats around to keep them from 
ruining a hair-do because invariably 
the year the hair is all worn in up-do 
fashion all the hats will be made for 
long bobs. Then I bought books on 
how to make hats and really learned 
to make them. But these, of course, 
were conventional hats made of con- 
ventional materials. 

I started making gag hats when a 
friend asked me to put on a program 
about my hats as a hobby program 
for her club. “But hats—just hats— 
aren't very entertaining,” I said. 

“How you talk,” she said. “I'd like 
to know what is more amusing than 
a woman’s hat.” 


{ DECIDED THAT IF I were going to 
be amusing, I would be as amusing 
as possible. I recalled that in her book, 
It?s Fun To Make a Hat, milliner 
Helene Garnell said hats could be made 
of anything, so I decided to find out 
if she was right. I wondered just how 
many things you really could make 
hats out of and still have them look 


like real hats and be pretty and becom- 
ing. My first inspiration came out of 
the kitchen. It was a Juliet cap made of 
a Chore Girl, you know, one of those 
copper pot scrapers. I trimmed it with 
a frou-frou made of dish rags with 
copper and colored threads woven in, 
another form of pot scraper. It looked 
like a sequin cocktail hat. A paper plate 
with a ruffle of lace paper doilies was 
next. Then yellow and green paper 
muffin cups sewed closely together 
across the front of a paper ice cream 
plate. 

I quickly found myself looking at 
everything speculatively to see if it 
might make a hat or trim a hat. Of 
course a lot of things that were the 
right shape were unsuitable because 
they were too heavy to be really worn. 
Paper plates which could be sewed or 
glued were the ideal foundation. Plas- 
tic bowls and plates were also useful. 
Unlike real hats they required no press- 
ing, steaming or blocking. They went 
together quickly with glue or a few 
stitches. 


HEN YOU LET YOURSELF go a 

little, ideas come easily. Those 
frou-frous of net that perch over one 
eye always looked like ballerina skirts. 
So I just made a pair of little legs 
with red felt ballet slippers on the feet. 
It was fun to see people give a casual 
glance and look away and then do a 
double-take and exclaim, “My gosh, 
those are legs!” Those big circlets of 
feathers John Frederics is so fond of 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





(Upper)—“‘We call this rah- 
rah number, symbolic of the foot- 
ball season,”’ Catharine Hathaway 
says. “It’s a cheerleader’s mega- 
phone, a very tired chrysanthe- 
mum and a few streamers from 
the car in which the football 
queen rode around the field to 
her coronation between halves.” 


(Lower)—This modish pillbox 
is just junior’s drum, covered with 
red and blue felt and trimmed 
with gilded drumsticks. Try it for 
the Fourth of July. 


always look something like a dust mop 
to me. So, of course the next thing was 
to buy a dust mop, which comes in 
quite a variety of colors, and mount it 
on a paper plate to keep the fringe 
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from dripping in the wearer's face. I 
glamorized it with vari-colored sequins. 
An autumn leaf hat was also suggested 
by a feather toque. I used the processed 
ones from the florist, so they would 








(Upper) — “This,” explains 
Catharine Hathaway, “is our golf 
hat, a forward tilted beret made 
of two paper plates glued together 
and edged in red and yellow golf 
tees. We have carried this out in 
a new shade called putting 
green. We call this ‘Near Miss’ 
because the ball, a wooden bead 
painted white didn’t quite go in 
the cup.” 


(Lower)—Its creator says she 
named this one “the acrobatic 
ballerina ... She hardly seems to 
know which end is up. This is a 
pair of stuffed legs sticking out 
of a hat of ruffled black net.” 


(Upper right)—‘“This New 
Year’s hat is the cocktail hat to 
end all cocktail hats,” points out 
Catharine Hathaway. “It has all 
the trappings of a New Year’s 
party, confetti and streamers, and 
even a champagne cocktail com- 
plete with bubbles. Happy New 
Year is spelled out around the 
edges in gold letters, thereby sav- 
ing you gallons of breath.” 


hold their color and pliability. 
There was a gingham hat in the ad- 
vertisements that looked very: much 





like a funnel so I just looked up a real 
funnel and covered it with gingham. 
The baby’s potty, of course was a won- 
derful shape for a hat with a little 
brim. Covered with aqua flock to look 
like felt and decorated with a flower 
snood a la Lilly Dache it was pretty 
as a picture and always good for a 
laugh. 


I STARTED WITH the idea of making 
about two dozen hats but had fifty 
when I started giving style shows. Later 
I increased the number to seventy-five 
and I have unexecuted ideas for seven- 
ty-five more. As I went along I kept 
adding hats to fit the holiday of the 
season. Thanksgiving called for one 
of raffia corn shocks with little pheas- 
ants and turkeys among them. Christ- 
mas inspired a couple, a cocktail hat 
crocheted of red cellophane wrapping 
ribbon and decorated with a cockade 
of candy canes. A tall open crowned 
hat, decorated with a feathery Christ- 
mas tree had the open crown filled 
with tiny Christmas packages. New 
Years brought on another cocktail hat, 
a calot sprinkled with confetti and 
topped with a real champagne glass. 
When I staged a hat show for the To- 
peka Civic Theater I included a dram- 
atic series. My “Glass Menagerie” hat 
was a little sailor with a braided cello- 
phane brim decorated with little glass 
animals. “The Ice Man Cometh” was 
a large ice cube of plastic, decorated 
with children’s ice tongs. “State of the 
Union” was a surrealistic number sig- 
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nifying a general mess, surrounded 
with red tape and with a stork hover- 
ing over it. I even had the fedora with 
the holes cut out for ears that Harvey, 
the rabbit in the play of the same name, 
was supposed to have worn. One idea 
led to another and there was no end 
to the hats that could have been made. 


wo I PRESENT my shows, I set 
up a double dressing table and 
call from six to a dozen women out 
of the audience to be models. Everyone 
seems to have more fun if I use mem- 
bers of the organization before which 
I perform. Besides, the women have 
a wonderful time wearing the hats. 
Many of them are becoming and not 
really much funnier than some sold in 
regular shops. A commentator reads 
the description of the hat as the model 
stands before and then circulates among 
the audience. I put the hats on and 
take them off while she reads. I start 
by treating the performance as a seri- 
ous style show and let the audience 
discover from a closer look what the 
hats really are. It seems funnier that 
way, because they look so much like 
real hats at a distance. 


The first show I presented was for 
a small study club. It was so much 
fun that my church group wanted to 
give a silver tea and use the hat show 
as the featured entertainment. That, 
too, was a success and invitations be- 
gan to come in increasing numbers. 
In one month I staged seven hat shows 
and I’ve found it impossible to accept 
all the invitations I receive, especially 
the ones from out of town. 


a FIRST WHEN I was doing the 
shows for friends in small groups 
I did not think of charging, but was 
usually given a gift anyway. But as 
invitations from larger groups began 
to come in they usually inquired about 
my charges and were quite willing to 
pay from $5 to $10 for a show. Of 
course there have been other rewards 
besides money. I have met many in- 
teresting people and circulated among 
a variety of organizations I could never 
have come into contact with otherwise. 
And of course it is always gratifying 
to have your work admired and to 
amuse people and make them laugh. I 
especially felt that I was spreading a 
little sunshine in a small way when I 
performed before the disabled veterans 


at Winter General Hospital in To- 


peka. Men always seem to find my 
hats especially amusing—particularly, 
since they are not paying for them. 
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Tell him where you want 
to go and a Chicago 


engineer will plan your trip 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


so you won’t miss a thing. 
Motor Joint 


A. S. Eves 


RIENDS CALL ME the “Tramp on 

Wheels.” But I don’t mind in the 
least, for not only have I found a new 
hobby that is packed with thrills, but 
one which can be profitably shared 
with others. Moreover, I notice that 
whenever one of these pals is about 
to take a motor trip of any considerable 
distance, he is very likely to call up 
and say, “Al, will you plan my trip 
and make me one of your Tailored 
Tours?” 

It all came about because once I got 
downright mad. You see, for fifteen 
years my work as a consulting en- 
gineer for a Chicago heat treating firm 
has required me to travel by motor 
car to every corner of these wonderful 
United States. Just to give you some 
idea, I have covered in that time far 
more than half a m‘l‘ion miles, averag- 
ing close to a thousand miles a week 
including (I might almost say espec- 
ially) the war days. Much as I love 
travel and scenery, that sort of thing 
“gets monotonous after a while. Be- 
sides, I found it was amazingly easy 
to drive within a pitch and putt of a 
sight worth seeing and still miss it. 
It irked me no end to have someone 
ask, have you seen this or that? and 
find I’d missed it by a whisker. 


P= TO MAKE SURE that such a 
thing would not happen too often, 
I started a decade or so ago collecting 
interesting things to see and do in the 
United States. That led to a discovery. 
While everyone knows there are many 
features in every state worth seeing 
and that hundreds of travel guides 
have been printed by highway depart- 
ments, oil companies, automobile clubs, 
state publicity and other writers, there 
is no such thing as a complete list of 
attractions in any one of them. Choose 
any state in the Union; gather all the 
books and literature that ever were 
printed about it and compare them 


piece by piece. Certain outstanding 
teatures are always mentioned. But in 
virtually every one, you will find things 
of such interest that you just can’t 
understand why they were omitted in 
the rest. 

To these can be added some odd- 
ities, scenic spots, sites of historic 
interest, which I have run across in 
my travels more by accident than by 
design. Surprising how many Bob 
Ripley has missed 

Travel magazines are crammed with 
alluring mention of sights to be en- 
joyed in such sections as New England, 
Michigan, the South, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, and else- 
where. 

But just as they do when one starts 
collecting butterflies or guppies, some 
very startling facts begin to come to 
light when one begins collecting data 
on interesting sights. One is that 
in the prairie state of Illinois, seldom 





a subject for popular travelogues, are 
to be found seldom-mentioned features 
of extraordinary appeal. I have enough 
on file to make this prosaic common. 
wealth seem worth visiting again and 
again. Take, for instance, the ghost 
city of Galena, up in the northwest 
corner, reached over U. S. highway 
No. 20 which takes you along Terrapin 
Ridge. where the view is as breath. 
taking as many in a mountain region, 
South is the ancient Mormon settle. 
ment of Nauvoo. Nearer home, in 
Niles, is a replica of the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa — which by the way, I have 
yet to see mentioned in any kind of 
travel literature. At Westmont there is 
a pet cemetery where funerals for dogs, 
birds, cats, mud turtles, etc. are con- 
ducted in full form with hearse, casket 
and all, and remains are interred in 
well-kept plots. In Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, at Forest Park, elephants and 
circus animals stand as memorials in 


ver 
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place of the usual angels in a section 
of the cemetery known as Showmen’s 
Rest. 

All these are in addition to the 
commonly touted features such as Chi- 
cago with its stockyards, Springfield 
and New Salem with their Lincolnia, 
and the various state parks. 


I CAN TAKE YOU to a little village 
in Illinois called L’Erable where 
everybody speaks the French language 
of their ancestors. Or to Brookport 


and show you the largest wicket dam 


in the world. If you want to see log- 
ging operations, you can stop a while 
at Vienna. Or if geology is your in- 
terest, there is a natural bridge 80 
feet high and 150 feet long near New 
Burnside. In the cemetery at Fairfield 
is the smallest tombstone in the world; 
now almost forgotten, it measures only 
5-7/8 inches by 1014 inches by 2 
inches and it marks one of the graves 
in an old Moravian burial ground 
where they separated the males from 
the females even after their souls had 


left this vale of tears. In Bishop Hill 
you will find a second Williamsburg, 
Virginia, or at least a town that looks 
as Williamsburg did before Mr. Rocke- 
feller began the famous restoration. 
At Rockwood is mysterious Footprint 
Rock which bears a distinct impres- 
sion of a human foot which has 
puzzled archeologists for more than a 
century. In’ Cairo, you can see Ginko 
trees which ordinarily are found near 
shrines in the Orient. Aurora holds as 
a treasure the famous Blanford clock. 
Alton, of course, has one of the largest 
Indian petroglyphs existing anywhere, 
called the Pisa Bird, painted by a pre- 
historic race. 

These are merely samples of the 
kind of things I have collected. Many 
more could be named. But it will serve 
to indicate what one is up against 
when he attempts to assemble similar 
features of interest in all forty-eight 
states! It will explain why my files 
have grown until they occupy an entire 
room in my home, and contain between 
14,000 and 15,000 items. 
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_ MAKE MY information of prac- 
tical use on the road, I simply 
outline any trip I am about to make, 
listing the towns and cities through 
which I shall pass, then prepare a 
looseleaf folder with all features of 
interest in proper order. Some lie be- 
tween towns — some off on a side 
road a half mile, maybe five or six 
miles from the main highway; but I 
put them in anyway. 

Along the left hand margin of each 
page I put the state, and the highway 
number, with any necessagy switches 
from one road to another.*Under that 
I show the number of miles from each 
town or point of interest to the next. 
Hence I don’t need to wrestle with 
any clumsy maps or sttain my eyes 
to read fine print; the whole trip, 
step by step, is there. I couldn’t get 
lost if I tried. 

Gone are the days of haphazard 
travel. I know just*what to look for 
even before I drive my car out of the 
garage. As evening falls, I can read 
ahead in my guide and decide just 
where to stop for a meal or spend the 
night. 

That, of course, brings up another 
factor which can make or mar*é tour 
—the matter of food and lodging: 
There are hundreds of restaurants, 
hotels, cabin camps, trailer camps and 
so on in America; but I'm sorry to 
say there are few that I have bothered 
to write down. When I do put a name 
of an eating house or lodging place 
in a Tailored Tour guide, you can bet 
your last cooky it’s outstanding. 






iw DID NOT TAKE long for my ac- 
quaintances to get wise to this 
pleasure-adding convenience. When 
they are going some place in a Car, 
they want a Tailored Tour, too. And 
since half the pleasure of a hobby lies 
in sharing it with others, I grant their 
request, for a small fee. I try to make 
my prices low enough to appeal to. the 
economical traveler, yet high enough 
to make it worth my while to take the 
time and care to do a complete job. 
Frankly, my fees are still somewhat 
variable, but roughly speaking I charge 
a minimum of $3 for any trip not 
exceeding 500 miles, and one-half cent 
a mile for everything over that. I in- 
clude side trips without charge. 


AM NOW PLANNING to establish a 
new service designed especially for 


those tourists who travel with their 


cameras and regard a trip as a failure 
if they don’t bring home a number of 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Teen Age 


LEATHER 


ITH A FEW DOLLAR'S worth of 
tools and the time spared from 
earning a 1.4 grade average and ca 
taining his school’s basketball team 
Ted Nichols of Tucson, Arizona has 
found an entertaining and profitable 
hobby — making leather billfolds. 
The 15-year-old student at Wake. 
field Junior High School learned t 
make the wallets from his father. Mr 
Nichols is a disabled war veteran, and 
was taught leathercraft during his con. 
valescence at the Veterans’ Hospitil 
in Tucson. It was just a pastime for 
him until Ted became interested. Then 
they decided to try to sell their prod. 
ucts. 
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As a result of enthusiastic reports of 
rth of | friends and neighbors, Ted soon had 
from enough orders to keep him fully occu- 
1 cap. pied. He designs his own patterns 
team, § colors the leather with permanent dye, 
‘a has | and sells the billfolds for $6 each. 
Fitable As soon as Ted showed his aptitude 
ds, for the leather work, his father with- 
Wake | drew from that part of the business, 
ed t) | and now specializes in making tufted 
t. Mt pillowcases. Ted is completely respons- 
1, and fF ible for all buying and designing, and 
SCO: § the resulting billfolds are handsome. 
spitl F His profits from them are growing 
ie for F into a comfortable nest egg to send 
The § him to college. 






































(Upper left) — Ted colors the 
leather with permanent dye. Occasion- 
ally he leaves some of the wallets plain 
and uncolored. 


(Lower left)—After sketching the 
pattern of his prospective billfolds 
onto soft cowhide, Ted Nichols uses a 
stylus to stencil the picture onto the 
leather. Most of the designs are west- 
ern—boots, cowboy hats, horses, and 
the typical design of the southwest, the 
sleeping Mexican. 


(Left) — Roy G. Nichols, Ted’s 
father, makes tufted pillowcases. 
Coarse cotton cloth stretched on a 
wooden frame makes the background 
for bright yarn patterns. Here father 
and son compare their handiwork. 













(Upper right)—Ted sells as many 
of these completed wallets as he ca 
make. The price is $6 each. 











(Lower right)—An important step 
in wallet making is in the stitching. 
The edges of the wallets are saddle- 
stitched with leather thongs. 


~ 
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Economic conditions have 
little effect on the demand for 
guinea pigs—profitable 

and endearing pets. 








The size of this prize winning guinea pig can be estimated by comparing 


it with the man’s hand. 


J. Rodger Darling 


¢¢€ A SK THE MAN who owns one— 

or better, one thousand!” was 
my advice to myself as I wondered 
whether there would be any profit in 
getting back into the guinea pig hobby 
after my absence during the war years. 

So, inquiring of the foremost guinea 
pig producers in the country, I was 
given the following good word by J. E. 
Love, celebrating the thirtieth anniver- 
saty of Love Caviary, one of the na- 
tion’s biggest guinea pig farms, in 
Compton, California. 

“There is a greater demand for 
guinea pigs today than even during 
the war,” emphasized Mr. Love. “With 
the end of the war lots of breeders 
sold out, thinking that was the. end 
of the cavy boom—but it was only the 
start. I will say this—we need more 
raisers to help supply the ever in- 
creasing demand. We are very short 
of real good raisers of this little animal 
and need many more who will really 
take hold and produce.” 

This challenge and promise from 
California’s pioneer guinea pig man 
‘was the go-ahead signal for me in my 
search for a hobby that’s simple, pleas- 
ant, inexpensive and has to do with 
living creatures that can return the af- 
fection which the true hobbyist de- 
yotes to his hobby. 





I REMEMBERED FONDLY my first few 
guinea pigs—otherwise known as 
cavies—that I swapped for some hom- 
ing pigeons during my ‘teens as I ac- 
quired all sorts of pets. These beauti- 
ful little animals were greatly ad- 
mired by the entire family, for they 
were very friendly and gentle. Because 
they do not scratch or bite, cavies can 
be bred in city or country by everyone, 
form children or invalids who wish a 
few for pets, to the hobbyist who 
strives for that great day when his 
hobby will become his business. 

Maybe I will reach that goal through 
my forty-odd guinea pigs, six of which 
I purchased at $2 each a few months 
ago. At any rate it’s worth trying and 
I would especially recommend guinea 
pig raising to other young men re- 
turning from the wars, or old folks, 
or anyone who likes animals and who 
wants to establish a profitable hobby 
as a safeguard against business reces- 
sions that might arise. For cavy cul- 
ture is just about depression proof 
because of iar marketing angles 
that I will describe later. 

As a specific example look at R. L. 





VED: 


Clarry of Marietta, New York who, 
twenty-four years ago, started in with 
a few guinea pigs. Not only did he 
weather the worst depression in our 
country’s history but today he supports 
himself and a large family with his 
cavies. “The world’s greatest gift to 
mankind!” he says of his pets, and 





science seconds the motion. These 
little animals can easily produce two 
complete generations in a year and, 
having a blood system similar to man, 
they are used in huge numbers in lab- 
oratories all over the world in im- 
portant experiments that would take 
centuries even if it were possible to 
use human beings as “guinea pigs.” 


IX THIS COUNTRY millions of guinea 
pigs are not enough to supply the 
annual demands of laboratories run 
by the Federal and state governments, 
health departments of cities and coun- 
ties, hospitals, colleges and private con- 
cerns. The heroic role played by guinea 
pigs in the manufacture of serums for 
use in army and navy hospitals during 
the war has increased in peacetime as 
cavies serve as follows: 

1. To test atomic and cosmic 
radiations. 

2. In the battle against tuber- 
culosis, cancer, anthrax, sleep- 
ing sickness, undulant fever, 
Bang’s disease and _ other 
scourges of man and animals. 

3. In the manufacture of hot- 
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mones; of serums for syphilis, 
pneumonia, etc.; and of ma- 
terials for parentage and blood 
tests. 

4, To chart the course and de- 
termine the prevention of 
diseases caused by germs, bac- 
teria, parasites and poison. 

5. To test medicines, vitamins 
and foods. 

6. To solve animal breeding and 
inheritance problems. 

7. To solve countless other prob- 

' Jems in medicine, science and 
psychology. 


. en ENORMOUS USEFULNESS of 
these gentle little creatures could 
not have entered the wildest dreams 
of the captains of the slave ships re- 
turning from the Guineas by way of 
South America, who first brought some 
of these “pig conies” as pets to Eng- 
land. These short-tailed rodents, re- 
lated’ to the porcupine, were standard- 
ized by skillful English breeders into 
two types, smooth and rough. Both 


or “rosettes,” the more the bet- 
ter. 

Peruvian—The glamour guinea 
pig, with long silky hair in a 
profusion of rosettes. Some- 
times the coat of this seven- 
inch animal will: reach lengths 
from six to ten inches! It must 
be brushed daily and many 
breeders tie up the longest hair 
in curlers. 


| op meet ARE recommended only 
for those who are willing to de- 
vote a lot of care to a unique animal 
for exhibition purposes, with the pos- 
sibility of selling limited quantities 
of excellent animals as breeding stock. 
Sales of this sort are possible with all 
types of cavies but are none too profit- 
able. The Abyssinians and Angoras 
are more easily raised and have highly 
contested classes at rabbit and cavy 
shows. All types make perfect pets. 
Your choice will depend on the pur- 
pose for which you intend raising 
cavies. 

My stock at present consists of Eng- 


types have two divisions, short haired 
and long haired, making four types of 
domestic cavies: 


English—Smooth coat, with short 
hair that grows all in the same 
direction from head to rump. It 
comes in solid or “self” colors 
such as white, red, blue, choco- 
late, cream and black. Mixed 
colors are tortoise shell (red and 
black mixed sometimes with 
white), brindle (red and black 
even), Dutch (forequarters white 
except cheeks and ears, these with 
the rest of the body being colored), 
Himalayan (white, with many col- 
ored dots), Agouti (golden or sil- 
ver tipped with glossy black hair), 
plus of course those cavies oddly 
marked which, although ineligible 
for exhibition, are just as good for 
laboratory use or pets. 


Angora—Same as English, ex-. 
cept for length of hair which 
should be as long as possible. 


Abyssinian—Hair longer and 
coarser than English, with coat 
growing in many neat circles 


lish cavies. These are most suitable 
for commercial production, for labor- 
atories cannot be bothered with long- 
haired animals and even Abyssinians 
are rarely used. By breeding animals 
predominant in light colors, I am build- 
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ing up the most profitable herd, for 
this type of animal is in greatest de- 
mand for skin and blood tests. 

Obtain your stock from a reliable 
dealer for, as I have found out, it costs 
no more in time or effort to raise big 
husky guinea pigs than inferior ones 
that might be had at a bargain. Animals 
with short heads, high shoulders, wide 
ribs and a general “blocky” appear- 
ance are best. Avoid those that are 
scrawny, have long distorted toe-nails 
or any physical defects. Good cavies 
can be obtained for between $1 and $2 
apiece. 


yr CAN TAKE whole-hog advan- 
tage of the small initial expense 
of cavies by housing your pets in al- 
most any place or container. Once 
again, the exact details will depend on 
the purpose for which you are raising 
guinea pigs—as pets, for exhibition, 
or commercial use. 

The cavy is a hardy mountain animal 
but there is no need running risks. 
Remember: 


1—Provide ventilation, without 

drafts. 

2—Prevent dampness. 

3—Preserve steady temperatures 

—not less than 55 nor more 
than 80, best between 60 and 
70 degrees. Adult guinea pigs 
can stand considerable cold 
but litters born under such 
conditions seldom survive. 

If you’re going in for mass produc- 
tion, it is best to construct a number 
of economical uniform hutches: that 
may be stacked in units in a well 
lighted shed, barn, room, cellar, etc., 


These cavies are enjoying a well rounded meal of grain mixtures, hay 
and greens and root crops. The ease and economy with which guinea pigs 
can be fed is one reason why they are unusually profitable pets. 
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that fulfills the above three require- 
ments. 

My hutches, occupying a corner of 
a warm, light, dry cellar, are similar 
to a popular type used by Kansas State 
Agricultural College. They are cages 
18 by 18 by 14 inches, constructed of 
Y4-inch mesh hardware cloth on a 
solid wood floor. Each one houses 
permanently a breeding unit of one 
male and two females, although they 
may be considered just a trifle small 
when measured on the guinea pig 
housing yardstick that says “one square 
foot floor and one cubic foot air 
space per animal.” 


mM’ CAVIES ARE provided with litter 
and bedding of shavings for 
comfort and ease of cleaning, with 
other suitable items including hay, 
straw, sawdust, chaff, peanut shells, 
pine needles, peat moss, etc. Another 
good set-up is coarse sawdust plus some 
straw in one corner for bedding. 

My pens are cleaned once a week 
and it is a simple task that insures 
perfect health in the caviary, and even 
though they may not be subject to 
“galloping dandruff” it is just as well 
to dust all newly purchased animals 
with a reliable insect powder, 

Cavies are naturally clean and free 
from disease, and any possible afflic- 
tions can be traced to neglect by the 
breeder. Colds can be caused by drafts 
or dampness. The safest cure I have 
found is to eliminate the cause, isolate 
the affected animal to a snug com- 
partment, and provide .with warm 
milk-mash. Diarrhea is brought on by 
dirty, damp, decayed, moldy or frozen 
feeds, sour milk or soiled water. Again, 
removing the cause is the best cure. 


HE BEST HEALTH insurance is 
proper feeding, the ease and eco- 
nomy of which is just one more factor 
that makes guinea pigs profitable pets. 
The menu at my “cavy cafeteria” 
features three main courses: 
1—Grain mixtures, such as rabbit 
or cavy pellets, mash, wheat, corn, oats, 
bran, soybean or other feed, whichever 
I find to be most available or economi- 
cal. 
2—Hay—timothy, 
etc. 
3—Greens and root crops—the gar- 
den being an excellent source of such 
things as carrots, beets, parsley, dande- 
lions; kale, cabbage, lettuce and all 
sorts of fresh vegetables and trimmings. 
» During the winter I secure an ample 
supply of trimmings from the grocer, 
but you should always make certain 


alfalfa, clover, 


that nothing is fed that is dirty, de- 
cayed or frozen. Occasionally, fresh 
milk should be added to the dry feed, 
as well as a little cod liver oil during 
the winter. Mineral blocks or spools 
should be present in every hutch. 
Cavies are best fed twice a day what 
they will clean up in half an hour. 
Still another amazing thing that I 
have learned about this hardy little 
animal is that it can live its entire 
four to seven-year life span without 
a drop of water to drink! While this 
is possible due to a diet predominant 
in greens with high water content, 
there is no need making things tough 
for your pets, nor making it impossible 


_ for the mother to produce sufficient 


milk to nurse her young, so provide 
fresh water daily in a receptacle that 
makes it difficult for the animals to 
foul their drink. 


AS SOON AS MY pets were happily 
housed and merrily munching I 
thought it was about time to think 
of breeding—but darned if they hadn’t 
thought of it already! Ellis Parker 
Butler describes in Pzgs Is Pigs, that 
hilarious sketch that all cavy raisers 
will want to read, the remarkable 
breeding ability of cavies. There are 
many theories of breeding and wean- 
ing, with violent disputes raging 
throughout the fancy, but the two ex- 
plained here are among the most 
popular. 

The breeder of pet or exhibition 
stock will try to keep his herd limited 
and will usually keep the boars 
(males) separated from the sows (fe- 
males). When he decides to increase 
the herd he simply introduces the boar 


into the cage with the one or more 
sows, leaving him at least 19 days 
(the oestrual period of the guinea 
pig) and not more than sixty days 
(the gestation period being between 
60 and 85 days, usually about 67), 
At this time either he is removed oy 
the expectant sows are placed in sep. 
arate cages in order to raise their 
litters of one to six youngsters ip 
peace without having other adults on 
hand to monopolize the groceries, 
Sows may be bred again three or more 
weeks after having young. 

With the exception of pregnant 
sows, the more you handle your cavies 
the tamer they will become. The 
proper way to pick up a pig is by 
encircling with thumb and fingers 
just behind the shoulders and sup. 
porting the weight of the rump with 
your other hand. 


HE SECOND BREEDING system—the 

one that I use—is that of the 
commercial raiser who hopes to get 
as many guinea pigs as possible in a 
given time, a chore in which he finds 
cavies very co-operative. Under this 
system units of from two to five sows 
(depending on the size of the pen) 
and one boar live together constantly, 
Production is greatly speeded up due 
to the unusual fact that, with the boar 
present, the sow is bred again within 
a few hours after dropping her young. 


Other cavy curiosities that I have 


learned from my pets are the facts 
that the young are born with 
their second set of teeth and are able 
to nibble grain, see and walk within 
48 hours! Nevertheless, they still need 


(Continued on Page 57) 
























Their high shoulders, short heads and healthy appearing coats show th 


these adul: 


t guinea pigs are fine examples of laboratory breeding ani 
Their long, curled toenails, however, indicate that they are of an advanced 
age, not suitable for purchase by hobbyists. Guinea pigs live only from four 





to six years and a beginner should purchase younger animals for greater 
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ake a Quilt for the Older Child 














Shown above is the older child’s quilt as described. 
At the lower left the quilt appears on a bed as it will 
look when completed. At the lower right is the basic 
design involved. This may be used twice as shown in the 
completed quilt where the borders have been added, or it 
may be worked into any combination you prefer. 


If a four-inch triangle is used with a double two-inch 
border, the resulting quilt will be about forty-four inches 
wide. An all-over design may made with a two-inch 
triangle. For such an arrangement, make all corners like 
the two lower ones shown; this makes a 16-inch block. 
Thirty such blocks would make a quilt about 80 x 96. 
Borders might be used at sides. 


Effie Dee 


I HAVE NOTICED that most quilts are designed either 
for the little baby in a crib or the beauty loving 
adult with a full-sized bed. The in-between child who 
has a youth-sized bed or a twin bed is generally out of 


‘the running. With this in mind I designed the following 


quilt for the child- who is old enough to dress up her 
bed but who is too old for the bunny and nursery rhyme 
Stage. 


The design is simplicity itself and is very easy to 
assemble, either by hand or machine, once the patches are 
cut. Select your color scheme first. I find a solid color 
with white shows up the best. I made one with a dark 
blue and white color scheme and it is very pretty and 
clean looking. 


With two strips of border the quilt measures about 1 
yard, 27 inches long and 1 yard 4 inches wide, although 
it can be made larger by adding more strips around it. 
When buying your material, buy your piece long enough 
to make your longest border strip. That way you won't 
have to do any piecing. 


O NCE YOU HAVE your material you can begin cut- 

ting, and I would do all my cutting at one time. 
It will save time later on. It would be advisable to tear 
off your border strips first so you may have your lengths 
in one piece and then use the balance for squares. The 
border strips are 1144 inches wide. Since the length is 
about 1 yard, 27 inches, be sure to allow extra on your 
strips. To be safe I'd get 2 yards of material. You can 
always use the scraps for pillows and aprons. 


Cut 80 patches of each of your two colors, each patch 
4 inches square. That makes 160 squares. Now take each 
patch and cut it diagonally. Now you have 160 pieces of 
each color. It’s up to you now if you want to sew by 
machine or by hand, but either method is satisfactory. 
Take one colored and one white patch and sew them 
together so that now you have a two-toned patch. Do 
this to all of them and when finished you should have 
160 two-toned patches. Now with an iron, flatten out the 
back seam. This isn’t necessary but it makes your quilt 
easier to join and makes a neater appearance. You are 
now ready to join and all you do is follow the pattern 
and lay your squares according to the design. I find it 
easier to sew completely one whole row and press it out, 
then another row etc., finally joining all the rows to- 
gether. Then sew on your border, as many strips as you 
desire. 


T O QUILT THE finished product, I mark it off into 
Squares, and again you can use frames or the 
sewing machine. For the filler you can use a worn out 
cotton blanket or cotton batting, and back it with white 
muslin. 


The finished product is worth the effort and your 
child will be proud of her own quilt. 


- 
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Collecting is my Hobby 





An inheritance starts a New Yorker on a 
hobby that establishes her as a recognized 
authority on antique shauls. 


N A PENNSYLVANIA farm house on 

the outskirts of Pittsburgh, in 

1930, a family was gathered together 
for the reading of a will. 

“, .. and to my beloved daughter, 
Katharine,” so the codicil ran, “I be- 
queath my most cherished possession, 
my mother’s Paisley shawl. Guard it 
carefully, dear Katharine, as it is rare 
and valuable.” 


The recipient of the bequest was 
Katharine McNary, now of antique 
shawl fame. 

Some weeks later, while showing the 
’ object of her inheritance to a few 
visiting friends and neighbors, Mrs. 
McNary became contemplative. “I 
wonder what makes these old shawls 
so rare and so valuable,” she said. 
“Where do they come from? How 
are they made? And by whom?” 


To which her closest friend quickly 
responded, “Let’s look it up in the li- 
brary.” 

From that time on, Mrs. McNary 
read every book she could find that 
had any bearing whatsoever on old 
fabrics. She soon discovered that, 
while her grandmother’s~ shawl was 
indeed a thing of beauty, many shawls 
had greater claim to history and value. 
With each passing month, the joy of 
research on the subject increased, and 
the desire to own, not one, but many 

of the precious garments became an 
obsession. 


HEN HER HUSBAND'S business 

required New York City resi- 
dence, Mrs. McNaty was delighted to 
~ find some few courses being offered, 
chiefly at Columbia University, per- 
tinent to shawl study. Of these, she 
availed herself at once. Also, New York 
was abounding with antique shops, a 
rich source of supply for old shawls. 
Fervently, she spent every spare mo- 
ment on accumulation and research, 


until today, Katharine McNary is an. 


outstanding collector and nationally 

known authority on antique shawls. 
Her present studio at 121 Madison 

Avenue, one of the oldest apartment 


SHAWLS 
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COVER 
HISTORY 


Beatrice Marvin 


houses in the Murray Hill section of 
New York City, is a perfect setting 
for Mrs. McNary and her collection 
of over 200 rare shawls. While modern 
in all its appointments and conveni- 
ences, it retains an atmosphere of old- 
time luxury. 

On entering the large, high-ceilinged 
living room, a long, brick fireplace, 
painted a moss green, first catches the 
eye. On chilly days an honest-to-good- 
ness log fire burns continuously, as 
Mrs. McNary is very sensitive to the 
damp climate of New York. Artis- 
tically arranged around the room, are 
several highboys, a few steel engrav- 
ings, an oil painting of an ancestor 
and some pottery from the Orient. 


‘Over an antique . chesterfield, the 


grandmother's shawl, a blend of rus- 
sets, golds and blues, hangs tapestry- 
fashion ftom the ceiling, an impetus 
and an inspiration. 


T HE STUDIO Is a very busy place, 
indeed. In the spacious foyer, 
boxes are piled high on either side. 
These contain shawls on their way 
out, either to an exhibit, or to an 
antique show, or to a customer. The 
telephone rings intermittently all day 
long. More shawls are on their way in, 
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for appraisal, or to join the McNary 
collection, or for resale. 

Mrs. McNary is a neat, trim little 
person, with hair just beginning to 
gray. As the wife of the much decor. 
ated Colonel James E. McNary, a vet- 
eran of three wars, she has accom. 
panied him to many countries, cop- 
ducive to shawl collecting, such as the 
Philippines, China, Japan, the West 
Indies and Europe. The colonel, a re. 
serve officer who between wars has 
been active in many commercial enter. 
prises abroad, has jokingly said that 
whenever he and his wife were con. 
sidering a new assignment, he had 
always to check first, to make certain 
they were headed for a locale, in which 
shawls were available. 


As a rule poised and placid, Mrs. 
McNary becomes increasingly animated 
when discussing her beloved shawls, 
According to the expert, the truly 
antique shawls are the ones from India 
and Persia. These are the Kashmirs, 
They were originally introduced into 
Europe and America by the clipper 
ships, engaged in the India and China 
tea and spice trade. All the shawls 
were hand-loomed, and are intricate 
in design, years of patient work often 
being required to complete a single 
one. Some Were woven in tiny pieces, 
fastened together, and a design em- 
broidered by hand over the entire 
background. Many of these Kashmirs 
are over 200 years old. 


The Paisley shawls are, of course, 
the best known in the United States, 
but these date back only to the time 
of Queen Victoria. They were woven 
on large harness looms in the Scotch 
town of Paisley. As the design was 
wrought in the weaving process, they 
required only a few days to complete, 
and, as a rule, were adaptations from 
the original Orientals. However, where 
the Paisleys have four or five warm, 
lovely colors, the real antiques have 
from fourteen to sixteen colors. “The 
most expensive Paisley,” says Mrs. Mc 
Nary, “doesn’t compare in design, color” 
or texture with the cheapest of the | 
Indians or Persians.” ae 

































RS. MCNARY SPENT one entife 
year just on the study of yarns, 
including the history of wool rai 
in the mountains of Kashmir 
Tibet. As a result, she can now de 
mine, by the feel of the fabric in 
hand, whether the wool comes from? 
a llama, a goat, a camel or a sheep. © 

Research on the subject of dye 
(Continued on Page 56) 



























(Top, Right)—This “Charbagh” is one of the most 
precious shawls in Mrs. Katharine McNary’s collec- 
tion. She purchased it a few years ago while traveling 
in Manchuria. Each of its four sections is done in a 
different color. 


(Center Kashmir shawls such as this one from 
Persia, which Mrs. Katharine McNary displays, are 
the true aristocrats in the antique shawl field. Many 
of them are more than 200 years old and required 
several years of hand work to complete. 





(Below)—At a recent 
antique show at the 
Waldorf Astoria hotel in 
New York, Mrs. Kath- 
arine McNary displayed 
sixty antique shawls 
from her collection of 


200. 








The world’s railroading 
history is reflected in 

a Kansan’s collection of 
150 miniature trains. 


Ann H. House 


8 ger IS THE STORY of Burton Logan, 
who never got the toy train he 
wanted when he was a little boy. But 
thirty-five years later he got his train— 
and 150 more. Logan, formerly super- 
. intendent of the Gilcrease Foundation 
and Indian orphanage in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and now of Winfield, Kansas, 
finally began his collection of tiny 
trains because of a long-time interest 
in real trains and railroad history. 


“That is one reason my toy trains 
are so interesting to me,” he explains. 
“They represent the real trains in use 
at the time they were made, or earlier. 
The most dramatic event in American 
railroad history was the joining of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads at Promontory Point, Utah, 
in 1869, after the most unbelievable 
construction engineering feats. I have 

-trains of that period here to recall 
those stirring times.” 


HE OLDEST TRAIN in Logan’s col- 


lection is a locomotive of uncer- | 


tain origin, but believed to be about 
100 years old. The Stevens Dockyard 
in London manufactured such toy en- 
gines, possibly as early as 1850, but 
there are no identification marks to 
prove its age. It is a solid-looking little 
steam engine, still in running order. 

Next in point of age are two small 
tin ttains made by Hull and Stafford 
between 1860 and 1870. They had no 
track or power, other than a child pull- 
ing or pushing them about. 

“One of the appealing things about 
these trains,” says Logan, “is the fact 
that they wete once played with by 
children. I hold one of them in my 
hand and try to visualize the little boy 
| \ it once made happy all those years ago.” 
| ~The first clockwork mechanism 
trains were manufactured in the early 
1870's, probably by the famous old 
Ives Company, of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. But wind-up trains of German 


Collecting is my Hobby 


make had been imported and sold in 
the United States several years before 
this. One of each is included in the 
collection, and all are still in running 
order. A small 1880 train of all wood 
construction also finds a place. It was 
probably built with the very young 
child in mind, as all details of windows, 
wheels, etc., are provided in a covering 
of lithograph paper. 

“It was in 1880 also,” Logan con- 
tinues, “that cast iron trains were first 
patented by Secor and Carpenter. The 
Ives company was associated with them 
at the time.” 


NE OF THE EARLIEST makers of 
toy steam trains was the Weeden 
Company. In 1887 it designed a small 
locomotive and train which became 
a great seller. Many thousands were 
sold between then and 1905. One of 
these, with the original track, is in 
the collection, as able to run today as 
it was in 1888. The steam trains, how- 
ever, rapidly lost popularity following 
the advent of the electric toy train, 
and today are almost museum pieces. 
“In 1895 a unique engine was built,” 
says Logan, who knows toy train his- 
tory as an art collector knows his 
Rembrandts, “which was probably the 
first of the constructional toys. It was 


Century 


called a ‘hill-climber,’ because its fric- 
tion drive, or cast iron flywheel set 
in motion by the turning of its own 
wheels, would continue to turn and 
force the wheels to climb a grade. The 
flywheel and wheels could all be easily 
removed and replaced by a child.” One 
of these hill-climbers rests solidly 
among its kinfolk on the closely packed 
shelves. 

Also in 1895, the Converse Com- 
pany of Wichendon, Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a trolley car with reversible 
seats, trolley pull and clock mechanism, 
designed to run on the floor. In 1901 
the Lionel Company, today the largest 
manufacturers of toy trains in the 
world, equipped some of the trolleys 


This Weeden live steam locomotive held by Burton Logan is of a 
type first made in 1888. A few of Logan’s other trains form 
the background. 
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with their own electric drive and track, 
and they proved highly popular. One 


of the original Converse trolleys rests 
on the shelves. 


HE FIRST ELECTRIC train of any 
‘type is believed to have been built 
by a German company in 1893. None 
is believed to be in existence at the 


fT Toy 


present time. In 1897, the Carlisle 
and Finch Company, Cincinnati, built 
and sold the first American electric 
toy train, a four-wheeled street car, 
made to run on a circular track. In 
1898 they enlarged their line to in- 
dude a steam type locomotive, tender 
and two eight-wheeled freight cars. 
This set operated on a two-rail track of 
two-inch gauge and used the old wet 
batteries as a power supply, dry bat- 
teties not yet having appeared on the 
market. This granddaddy of all present 
day electric trains sold complete with 
batteries and track for $10. One of 
these sets, minus the wet batteries, is 
in the collection. 

Smallest of the group is a tiny 
French train, one and a quarter by ten 
inches. In 1905, the Voltamp company 
put the first headlight on a toy train. 
Carlisle and Finch, first makers of elec- 
tric trains, have made none since 1914, 
when both they and Voltamp went into 
the production of war materials for 
World War I. 

“Last summer when I was in Cin- 
cinnati,” says Logan, “I looked up Mr. 
Finch, now 90 years old, but still active 
in business, and had an interesting visit 


with him. He is the designer of the’ 


first American toy electric train.” 


om LOGAN WAS a small boy, 
the Voltamp train was quite pop- 
ular. He wanted one very much but 
it so happened he never got one. In 
1914, the company, located in Balti- 
more, ceased production of their trains, 
and a few years later sold all the 
equipment for their manufacture to a 
firm in New York. In 1940 Logan 
went to the factory in Baltimore in 
the hope that the company had retained 
a few of the trains. They had, but un- 


wittingly. One of the trains, a loco- 
motive and tender, packed in its ori- 
ginal box, had lately been uncovered 
in the moving of some old stored 
materials. And there on its shelf in 
Logan’s collection, in the company of 
trains that had been the cherished toys 
of children nearly a hundred years ago, 
stands the Voltamp 1910 model, shin- 


Trains 


ing and beautiful as on the day, thirty- 
seven years ago, when it left its own 
“assembly line” at the Baltimore fac- 
tory. It represents to Logan the realiza- 
tion of a little boy’s dream. 

Logan adds to his collection from 
time to time by purchase or trade. Toy 
train collectors are known to one an- 
other and keep in touch. Occasionally 
one acquires something he does not 
particularly want, in the hope of trad- 
ing it to one of the others for a prized 
item. Old trains turn up in the most 
unheard of places: any attic is rich 
hunting ground for toy trains; second 
hand shops sometimes get them and 
don’t realize their value. And that is 
half the thrill for the collector—the 
possibility of what may be discovered 
tomorrow. 





The motion picture film, “Flowers 
in Action”, made by John Nash Ott, 
jr, of 85 Hibbard Rd. Winnetka, 
Illinois, is the result of a 20-year-old 
hobby. Taking ten years to make, it 
shows flowers actually growing before 
one’s eyes. The film is time lapse 
photography, speeding up on the 
screen the natural growth of flowers 
and plants 10,000 to 50,000 times. 





Carving prehistoric monsters in 
miniature is the hobby of Elmer Olson 
of Elkhorn, Wisconsin. One of his 
most delicate items is a “flying dragon” 
whose wings are cut from brass to 
represent thin membrane. Another is 
a stegosaurus with separately carved 
heavy pointed spikes on its tail and 
coarse plates along the spine. Many 
oil firms have tried in vain to buy 
these monsters from Olson to use as 
advertising projects. 
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Rearing a 
 Menumenl 
lea Hobbies 


Zz Maryland, take their hobbies seri- 
ously. So seriously, indeed, that they 
have erected a monument in their 
honor. This monument, a tall shaft of 
white cement, is topped by the figure 
of a little horse. 

In 1930 Max Chambers, instructor 

_ of industrial education in the Federals- 
burg High school, suggested the idea 
of conducting an annual hobby fair 
for the high school students. Mr. 
Chambers realized the important in- 
fluence of a hobby in a person’s life, 
and wanted that influence to be given 
recognition. For the first fair, staged 
at a December meeting of the P.-T. A., 
thirty-two pupils entered exhibits. The 
boys and girls were so enthusiastic 
about this opportunity to develop and 
display their hobbies, that the fair was 
a huge success for the next three years. 
Then father and mother and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce began to think about 
the idea that Mr. Chambers had fos- 
tered. 

“Most of us have a hobby of some 
sort,” they declared, “Why shouldn't 
we be a part of the fair?” 

It was revealed that fully half of the 
people of the community had a hobby 
which they rode more or less ardently. 
So it was decided that the high school 
fair should be expanded to include any- 
one in the community who cared to 
enter an exhibit. The first annual Com- 
munity Hobby Fair (1934) was a 
great success. It was to further interest 
in the fair, and also to provide some 
means of showing honor to the win- 
ners, that the monument was erected. 
Paid for by popular subscription, the 
money was raised in four and one half 
hours. Sketches for the design of the 
monument were submitted by the high 
school students, and it was from’ these 
that the final plan was drawn. The 
monument, the first of its kind in the 
world, was unveiled in October, 1934, 
and each year since the names of the 

fair winners have been placed on 
bronze plates on the front of the shaft. 


—Lois Snelling 





Collecting is my Hobby 


Through war and peace a Polish pianist adds to his 
collection of mementos of his musical idol. 


. 


Suohing MEMORIES 
om CHOPTA 


Lanfranco Rasponi 


om POLAND has produced 
many great men, it is the ro- 
mantic figure of Chopin which comes 
most often to mind when thinking of 
the once fabulous land of the mazur- 
kas and polonaises. The musical tradi- 
tion of that country was continued un- 
interruptedly for the last century, its 
most recent acknowledged genius of 
the keyboard today being Witold Mal- 
cuzynski. This young Pole, whose 
renditions are currently being heard 
in the Warner Brothers production, 
“Deception,” starring Bette Davis, has 
two loves in his life; the piano and 
Chopin. 

When as a child in Warsaw, he went 
to the Conservatory his whole existence 
was dominated by the shadow of 
Chopin. His parents, his teacher Pro- 
fessor Turczynski, everyone with whom 
he came in contact, kept hammering 
into the boy’s head that if he emulated 
Chopin, some day he would cover him- 
self with glory. Strangely enough, in- 
stead of coming to hate Chopin, Mal- 
cuzynski developed a hero worship 
which has lasted throughout the years. 
Always featuring his compatriot’s 
works on his programs, he has become 
the greatest living authority on Cho- 
piniana and has built for himself as 
a hobby one of the most important 
collections in the world of Chopin 
autographs and objects associated with 
the great composer. 


a MALCUZYNSKI gave one of 
his first all Chopin programs in 
Poznan, among the many music lovers 
who went to congratulate him after 
the concert was an elderly woman. She 





About Witold Malcuzynski 


Witold Malcuzynski, a young 
Polish pianist of great distinction, 
is Paderewski’s last pupil. With 
appearances to his credit with all 
the leading American orchestras, 
including the New York, Boston 
and San Francisco Philharmonics, 
the artist last year embarked on a 
European tour which covered Por- 
tugal, France, England, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries. 
In Paris, he played with three or- 
chestras, the Pasdeloup, the Na- 
tional and the Conservatoire, all 
in the space of seventeen days. 














Witold Malcuzynski is seen pack- 
ing some Chopiniana in a bag be- 
fore departing on a concert tour. 
He is holding a buckle and a pair 
of scissors which Chopin always 
carried with him. 


greeted him somewhat shyly, pressed 
his hand to her heart and told him that 
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if he would come and have a cup of 
tea with her the following day, she 
would make his visit with her very 
worth-while. Struck by the intensity of 
her tone, Malcuzynski accepted and 
the following day turned up at 5 
ocdock at her extremely Victorian 
home. Conversation flowed, centering 
entirely around Chopin whom the old 
lady's grandfather had known well dur- 
ing his political exile in Paris. When 

Malcuzynski got up to leave, still won- 
. dering what she had meant by saying 

she would make his visit worth-while, 

the old lady took a large yellow 
envelope out of an eighteenth century 
desk and gave it to him. “This con- 
tains a handkerchief George Sand gave 

to Chopin in the summer of 1836,” 
"she said. “I hope it will bring you 
good luck.” 

Malcuzynski was so excited that he 
found himself embracing the old lady 
whom he had never seen before that 
day and has never seen since. When 
he went back to Poznan two years 
later, he found that she had died. Ever 
_ since that afternoon several years ago, 

the lace handkerchief with the Chopin 
initials has never left his side. He 
keeps it with him at all times as a 
talisman. Considering that he man- 
aged to escape unhurt from Poland, 
after having served in the army fol- 
lowing the German conquest, and 
again from Paris a few months later, 
to come unheralded to the new world 
and take South and North America by 
storm, One might say without exag- 
getation that good luck has been with 
him. 
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ons BACK, Malcuzynski con- 
44 siders that Poznan tea party as a 
milestone in his life. If he could own 
a handkerchief of his hero, why not 
other bibelots and why not even some 
autographs? How to go about it, how- 
‘ever, was a matter of conjecture. As 
. yet, he was not earning enough money 
tO invest in any hobby. But where there 
ts a will there is a way. During his 
‘first tour of Italy, he was told that one 
of the descendants of Countess d’Agoult 
had just died in Florence and that 
“several of the letters which Chopin 
had written to Franz Liszt’s mistress 
"were on the market. He canceled a con- 
sett he was scheduled for in Bologna 
‘in order to attend the sale in Florence 
at Palazzo Antinori. 
The hall was jammed to capacity, 
“all the leading autograph buyers in 
Europe crowding together. Letter after 
“#tter came up, bringing in colossal 
Prices. Malcuzynski’s face dropped. Not 






















Witold Malcuzynski looks over some Chopin compositions at his piano. 
The clock is that used by Chopin during his concert tours. 


even in his wildest nightmares had he 
dreamed that those yellow, weather 
beaten looking letters could fetch such 
huge sums of money. What could he 
do? In the corner of the hall was a 
large Steinway for sale. Noiselessly, 
Malcuzynski slipped over to it, opened 
the lid and sat down. Just as the last 
letter was about to go up for sale, he 
began the “Revolutionary Etude in C 
Minor.” There was a hush all over the 
room. He went through half of it and 
then stopped, amazed that no one had 
interrupted him. A burst of applause 
followed. Everyone in the room asked 
him vociferously to continue. 

“I will,” he answered, “on one condi- 
tion. I must have that last letter but 
I can’t pay 200,000 lires for it.” The 
auctioneer, who luckily happened to be 
musically minded and much amused by 
the turn of the afternoon, gave his 
“go” signal. Within the next two hours 
Malcuzynski through spontaneous con- 
tribution had earned enough money to 
buy the letter for which the other 
buyers gallantly did little bargaining. 


| be 1939, DURING his summer holiday, 
Malcuzynski went to Mallorca, 


drawn there by the ghosts of Chopin 
and Sand. Ever since he had read 
Chopin’s letter to Fontana, he had been” 
in a state of frenzy to see the Spanish 
island. Chopin had written “The sky is 
turquoise here, the sea lapis-lazuli, the 
mountains emerald green. The air is 


like heaven. It is sunny during the day 
and it is warm. At night, the sound of 
songs and guitars is heard for hours on 
end.” One hundred years later, very 
little had changed. The same lazy 
charm, the same violently sensuous 
colors, the same delicious air were there 
to greet him. Malcuzynski visited daily 
the Chartreuse of Valdemosa where 
Chopin had almost died of tuberculosis, 
followed the same walks the great com- 
poser used to take and worked in the 
evenings on the same compositions 
Chopin had written on Mallorca. 


Although the Mallorcans seemed 
vaguely conscious that Chopin had 
been, their guest long ago, none of them 
seemed to realize the historical or ro- 
mantic importance of it. In the young 
Marquesa del Lago, however, Malcuzyn- 
sky found an ally of no mean ability. 
She had entree to everyone on the 
island and when the news spread that 
the young Polish pianist was looking 
for Chopin mementos, several of rare 
value came to light. A watch which 
Chopin had given to the parlor maid, 
Matilde, in thanks for her service, a 
cane with a silver handle which he used 
after his relapse from tuberculosis, a 
porcelain set on which tea was served 
in the afternoons, a letter which Cho- 
pin had written to the local church 
asking that a mass be said for his late 
friend, Lechanski, and several other ob- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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A 13-year old California 


boy’s growing collection of 







old newspapers hits histor- comic relief from the sad news on 
ical high spots. page one. Most of the space seems to 
be monopolized by a firm named 


: e 
oS eng the 
“Kitchel,” which was selling “Kitchel’s Kron 
Wind Puff Cure’—endorsed by the 


Joe Baer The manner in which 
newspaper headlines have 
grown through the years 
is illustrated in these pa- 
pers from Donald Clark’; 
collection. The _ smallest 
headline, in the paper on 
the right, tells of Lincoln’s 
assassination. Imagine how 
today’s papers would 
handle such an event. 










= SOLOMON, SOME say, was the 
first person with a hobby — 
collecting wives. But there’s no clear 
record at what age he started his fascin- 
ating avocation, nor indeed, whether 
he found the hobby profitable! 

But the record is clear on Donald 
Moody Clark’s hobby — collecting 
historic editions of daily newspapers. 
Donald,.a newspaper carrier himself, 
and a junior high school student, 
started his hobby nearly one year ago 
when he was twelve. 

His father and mother never need 
worry about Donald getting into mis- 
chief nor do they need to devise 
methods to keep his active young mind 
occupied. Except when he’s in school 
or out delivering his papers, Donald 
may be found in his room, aptly posted, 
“Newspaper Room.” There he sorts, 
studies and arranges his collection. 





















































— THIs San Diego, Cali- 
fornia youngster has shaken 
history out of the moth balls and 
brought it to life! The drama of Lin- 
coln’s death is vividly described in a 
genuine, nearly tattered New York 
Herald extra published on the morning 
of April 15, 1865. Quiet, conservative 
type announces, “Important, Assassin- 
ation of President Lincoln; The Presi- 
dent Shot at Theater Last Evening; 
Secretary Seward Daggered in Bed, 
But Not Mortally Wounded; Intense 
Excitement in Washington; J. Wilkes 
Booth, the Actor, Alleged Assassin of 
the President; etc., etc., etc.” 

One gets more than news from this 
historic four-page paper which sold 
for four cents. A glance at the ad- 
vertisements on inside pages provides 
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Jeading cyclists of the day. 
There’s also “Kitchel’s Liniment,” 


teed to “Make Weak Men 
Song.” And, of course, no respectable 
home would want to be without 
"Kitchel’s Spavin Cure.” 
Turning back to page one the pub- 
lishers declare, in type less than one 
half inch high: 


Pages 










































































“The Rebels; Jeff. Davis at Dan- 


ville; His Latest Appeal to his Deluded : 


Followers; He Thinks the Fall of 
Richmond a Blessing in Disguise, As 
It Leaves the Armies Free to Move 
About from Point to Point; He Vainly 
Promises to Hold Virginia At All 
Hazards; Lee and His Army Supposed 
to be Safe...” . 


= CHANGE IN lusty America is 
mirrored in the growth of -the 
size of type used in the headlines. 
Donald’s Columbus Citizen of Septem- 
ber 14, 1901, announces the assassina- 
tion of President William McKinley 
in headlines across four columns, in 
letters just an inch high. Adjoining 
this news right on page one are ad- 


of History 


vertisements for jewelry, clothes and 
groceries. 


By the time Woodrow Wilson died 
February 3, 1924, most newspapers, 
as can be seen from Donald’s collection, 
used giant block letters a third of a 
page high. 

Although Donald has struck some 
“rare bargains” in obtaining his fine 
collection which has grown to more 
than 100 rare papers, the value of his 
editions may be judged from the price 
most publishers ask for newspapers of 
even fairly recent date: Five cents per 
copy, plus five cents for each 30 days 
since publication. At that rate his 
eighty-two-year-old New York Herald 
is worth $49.25. And he has a Newark 
Daily Advertiser dated May 14, 1863. 


ON’T GET THE idea that Donald’s 
collection is confined to Presi- 
dential deaths. Among his other favor- 
ites are: A page out of the Southwest's 
romantic history, “Villa’s Army is 
Marching on Torreon,” September, 
1914; “Boston Wins in Ninth 2 to 1,” 
August 1914; “Billy Sunday Visits 
City”; Teddy Roosevelt's Bull Moose 
activities in 1915; “San Diego Remains 
Dry in 1919,” and “More Rail Men 
Go Out On Strike,” August 1922. 
When Donald’s class takes up the 
study of propaganda in school he will 
have a rafe example in one of the 
newspapers in his collection dated 
November 11, 1914, in which the 





ys 


headline quotes Crown Prince Wil- 
helm as saying, “This Is a Stupid War.” 
In another section of the same page 
the crown prince is telling the same 
interviewer, “We had to fight.” 


While listening to a current lecture 
on traffic safety, Donald can reflect 
on the long history of traffic deaths 
as depicted in one of his newspapers 
which headlined as early as May 1913, 
“Teacher's Death Under Auto Sad 
Shock to Whole School.” 


| i pera A STUDIOUS, bright-eyed 
lad, started his hobby when his 
godmother gave him five historic 
newspapers a year ago. Since that time 
he’s been scouting around in local 
book stores and in friends’ attics. His 
best yields come from his newspaper 
route and from the Goodwill store. 
He is starting a collection of recent 
papers from cities all over the nation. 

He is not too interested in selling 
any papers from his collection. Instead, 
he plans to trade editions with other 
hobbyists. He takes his hobby seriously. 
For a better background on old and 
current newspapers he spends much 
time in the San Diego Public Library, 
whose files he studies. 

He is saving his income from his 
newspaper route for college tuition. 
In this he already has a fair start. Don- 
ald plans to prepare himself for some 
type of newspaper work. 

Meanwhile, keep your eye on your 
attic, especially if you have rare. 
historic newspapers stored away. If 
Donald finds out about it, he'll make 
a deal with you for them, or convince 
you to start a hobby of your own. 


Rock Collector’s 
Tragedy 


It may have been the lack of scarce 
building materials or the desire to pre- 
vent their little farm house from be- 
coming a museum that prompted a 
Mt. Vernon, Wisconsin, man to action. 


The story goes like this. The man’s 


* 84 year old mother-in-law, an ardent 


collector of miniature dogs and rocks 
of all kinds, left on a weekend visit 
out of state. When she returned home, 
she found that her son-in-law had dis- 
arranged the objects of her 60 year old 
hobby and had fashioned her large 
rock collection into a fire place at the 
back of the house on a terrace with 
stone steps. 


Robert L. Sommerfeldt 
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KEVIOME 0f This Home Worhshop 


Helen Yerkes 


” geod TEN YEARS ago, George Veil, 

a New York City fireman, was 
injured in the line of duty, and oc- 
cupational therapy: was prescribed to 
help restore his fractured right foot 
to normalcy. He didn’t know it then, 
but the pedal-pushing he was required 
to do on a jig-saw was the beginning 
of an absorbing, eventually profitable 
hobby—“making things.” Today, in his 
home in a Long Island suburb, George 
Veil has a. well-equipped workshop 
where he turns out an incredible variety 
of useful and decorative articles. He 
works with wood mostly, but as Veil 
remarks, one thing leads to another, 
and he has learned to handle other 
materials as well. , 

Veil’s workshop was originally in 
the basement laundry room and meas- 
ured about 18 by 8 feet. But the hous- 
ing shortage made it necessary to use 
the space for a private bath in connec- 
tion with living quarters.for a relative, 
so Veil moved his workshop into the 
garage, which is also under the house. 
He has plenty of working space here 
when the car is backed out—and Veil 
keeps it backed out most of the time 
these days. 


HEN ASKED TO list the tools he 

uses, Veil suggests copying the 

tool section of a mail order catalog, be- 
cause he has never had time to take 
inventory. All he knows is that he has 
a lot. He considers his bench saw and 
drill press the backbone of his shop, 


but adds that his various hand tools . 


are indispensable, because of their 
adaptability and ease of handling. 
These are legion in his shop, and Veil 
considers them a good investment, be- 
cause the more tools he has, the greater 
‘variety of work he can turn out. Need- 
less to say, he is very fussy about his 
tools and woe to anyone who forgets 
to put something back in place or 
abuses a fine tool. 

Veil uses wood materials mostly and 
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Working only from his 
own designs, a fireman 
strives for perfection 
in his garage 
workshop. 


has had considerable trouble finding 
what he wanted during the war and 
post-war years. When lumber yards and 
hardware stores were unable to fur- 
nish what he needed, Veil in his own 
words resorted to “begging, borrowing 
and raiding junk yards.” Cabinets and 
other old furniture furnished well- 
seasoned, beautifully grained wood, 
after being knocked apart and dressed. 
This takes hard work, Veil warns, and 
it has required all his resourcefulness 
to keep his hobby going the last few 
years. 

But Veil doesn’t mind hard work. 
This is one mark of the true craftsman 
—the conviction that nothing is too 
much trouble if it results in a good 
job. “It isn’t how long it takes you 
to turn out a job—it’s how good it is 
that counts,” Veil explains. Another 
sign of real craftsmanship is Veil’s 
preference for original designs. He 
has never used bought patterns or 
copied commercial articles. 

“I don’t want to sound egotistical, 
but if you are going to the trouble of 
making something, why accept some- 
one else’s idea as the acme of perfec- 
tion?” Veil asks. 


v= ADMITS HE has taken general 
ideas for inspiration, but he makes 
whatever changes he sees fit to improve 
or strengthen the article. “I’m perfectly 
willing to spend time to make things 
to suit my individual tastes,” he says. 
He works out his designs to scale on 
paper for accuracy. 

When you ask Veil to name some 
of the articles he has made in his work- 
shop, he’s likely to protest, “Have a 
heart—I’ve been doing this for ten 
years, how can I remember?” But then 





he does begin to remember, and his 
list of the articles he has turned out 
all from original designs, includes: 
Imitation fireplaces, glass top cock. 
tail tables, end tables, night lamps, 
lamp bases, cornices, radiator enclo. 
sures, kitchen cupboards, various kinds 
of cabinets, book cases, smoking stands 
nursery furniture, kiddie cars, medicine 
cabinets, outdoor furniture, storm win. 
dows, screens, fish line dryers, compass 
box, fixed and movable closets, picture 
frames, concrete flower boxes, toys, 
mostly for his two children, such 4s 
trucks, doll carriages, tables and chairs, 
rack wagons, guns, tools, and boats. 


HE EASIEST articles to make, Veil 

says, are those finished on a jig- 
saw, such as toys. Next easiest are those 
turned on a lathe, such as lamp bases, 
coasters, etc. The length of time it takes 
to finish a toy, for instance, depends 
on. the shape and number of parts to 
assemble, and whether parts are fixed 
or movable. Experience with his own 
two youngsters has taught Veil tha 
toys should be rugged, chunky and com- 
pact, with no sharp edges or protruding 
parts to injure the child. Moving parts 
should operate with as little friction 
as possible, but not too loosely. 

Repairing household equipment and 
maintaining his two-family house, gat 
age, and grounds are included in Veil’s 
hobby, for all these jobs call for the 
use of tools. : 

If you ask Veil whether he finds his 
hobby profitable, his answer is, “Of 
course!” Then he adds: 

“I haven't had time to commercialize 
my hobby very extensively so far, be 
cause most of the things I’ve made were 
for my own home and family. But ! 
have sold a few things—these concrete 
flower boxes here (pointing to flower 
boxes in his shop) sort of advertise 
themselves, and I’ve made several sets 
for friends who admired them. I've also . 
made duplicates of things that pe 
admired in our house. Maybe some day | 
I'll be able to market more of my oft 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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HOW TO MAKE CONCRETE FLOWER BOXES 





EORGE VEIL REGARDS his popular 
G concrete flower boxes as an ideal 
project for the beginning hobbyist with- 
out elaborate equipment who would 
like to get ‘started on a home workshop 
hobby like Veil’s. Once the original 
. wooden forms are completed they can be 
used indefinitely. The cost of cement 
and sand to be mixed and poured into 
the forms is about 50 cents for each 
flower box made. Veil estimates that 
after the original forms are built, it 
requites about two and one-half hours 
to mix and pour the concrete for two 
boxes. He charges approximately $4 for 
one of the boxes and finds that they sell 
themselves, especially if they are dis- 
played with growing flowers in them. 

Material for form: 
Use 34 inch stock. 
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Requirements for 2 outer sides of 
form: (Letters refer to Figure 1) ~~ 

2 pieces 2514 x 3 inches (A) 

2 pieces 24 x 414 inches (B) 

2 pieces 2214 x 44 inches (C) 

2 pieces 21x 24%, inches (D) 

Requirements for 2 outer ends of 
form: (Letters refer to Figure 2) 

2 pieces 11 x 3 inches (A) 

2 pieces 914 x 444 inches (B) 

2 pieces 8 x 414 inches (C) 

2 pieces 614 x 214 inches (D) 


TWO ENDS 


When Assembled 
Only 4 Sides-No 
Top or Bottom 


hy ASSEMBLE OUTER section of form 
fasten (nail or screw) sections B, 
C, D together as in Figure 1, allowing 
C to overlap D by 1% inches and B 
to overlap C by 144 inches. Note that 
each longer piece extends out past the 
shorter piece by 34 inch on each side. 
Section A is left off the form at this 
time, reason explained later. 

Build up ends of the form in the 











same manner, according to the measure- 
ments in Figure 2. Here, also, leave off 
Section A, explanation later. 


You now have four sides (outer sides) 
of the form with 34-inch offsets. To 
assemble, butt the ends to the sides and 
make fast with screws or any other 
clampings arrangement that you may 

















SIDES AND ENDS 
ASSEMBLED 















































devise. Do not use nails, unless you do 
not wish to use the form again, for 
you will have trouble when removing 
form from casting if you do. 


Now the four remaining pieces, Sec- 
tion A, both sides and ends, are put 
together as a frame (screws or clamp). 
A number of wedges or half round 
moulding pieces are cut 14 inches long, 
and nailed along one edge of the frame, 
all around. This makes a scalloped de- 
sign along the upper border. This. frame 
—Section A, fits snugly over the top 
of the form, the bottoms of the wedges 
or half round moulding resting on the 
upper edge of sections B all around the 
frame. See Figures 3 and 4. 


Figure 5 gives dimensions of inner 


section of form which prevents the , 


cement from filling the space intended 
for soil. This is made of 34-inch stock 
also and plywood, having open top and 
bottom. Before pouring the cement, 
paint entire mould with raw linseed oil, 
otherwise wood will tend to warp from 
contact with wet cement. Before each 
casting, give entire area which will be 
in contact with cement a coating of 
motor oil, -used or new. This prevents 
cement from sticking to the form. 
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LLL AF AL 
WEDGES OR HALF-ROUND — 
MOULDING 44“ HIGH-122" LONG 
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TOP VIEW- READY FOR 
POURING CEMENT 


OW FOR POURING the cement: A 

mixture of 2 parts sand and one 
part cement is recommended. Place out- 
side form on a piece of heavy paper or 
canvas and trowel about 34 inch of 
cement, not too wet, on the bottom. Now 
lay wire or metal strips on this layer for 
reinforcement. Trowel another 34 inch 
























































of cement over this, pressing the cement 
in and around the reinforcement. Next, 
place the inner section into the form, 
resting it on the cement base. Stand a 
few 14-inch dowels in the cement bot- 
tom to make drainage holes for the 
flower box—removing them before ce- 
ment is thoroughly dry. When inner 
section is in place, carefully centered, 
apply a moist cement mixture to all sides 
as equally as possible to prevent the 
inner section from shifting. As the space 
between outer and inner form is being 
filled, it is advisable to put in addi- 
tional reinforcements, especially at the 
corners; 14 or Y% inch wire mesh or 
metal strips which can be bent around 
the corners can be used. If inner section 
starts to lift after the cement is poured 
around it, a brace can be set against it 
and braced against the ceiling. When 
rag is filled to top, level off and let 

ry. 
Important! About 3 hours after fin- 
ishing pouring, or sooner, if need be, 
attempt to loosen the inner section. Don’t 
let cement harden around this section 
or the form will have to be broken 
to remove it. Just loosen by lifting a 
bit and dropping it back into place. 
This is done when cement shows signs 
of setting but is not hard yet. 

Be sure cement casting is dry enough 
before removing form. Casting being 
encased in wood and air being ex- 
cluded by the oil, it takes longer to dry 
than when exposed. 


INNER SECTION 
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e " OPEN TOP 
AND BOTTOM 


Is REMOVING FORM, start at top and 
remove Section A—the frame with 
the wedges or moulding. Use extreme 
care in removing this section, as the 
scalloped edge is apt to chip, for it 
does not harden sufficiently to resist flak- 
ing for about a week, usually. Next, re- 
move remainder of form. 

After form is removed and casting 
is still not thoroughly dry, the box can 
be given a light coat of cement mixed 
with water, and then stippled. This 
gives a pebbly effect. 

Portland cement paint is available 
which will give various pastel shades 
and. white. 

When a number of flower boxes are 
used end to end, it is only necessary for 
the two end boxes to have a scalloped, 
finished end. This type of box is very 
adaptable. It can be used on walls lining 
a sunken driveway, borders for a gar- 
den, or even set up on a row of concrete 
blocks for a low fence along the prop- 
erty line. If set on blocks, make sure 
hollow sides of blocks are up, and left 
open for drainage from the Cian 
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Growing Worms Profitable 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, Charlotte F. James of Oshkosh, 

Wisconsin, visited a farm partly devoted to the rais- 
ing of worms, where she learned the simple mechanics 
of taking care of them. With only a regular flower pot, 
Miss James hunted up worms and began her hobby. As 
her worms multiplied, she transferred them to five gallon 
cans and then to master beds. Miss James learned that 
plants in soil containing worms grow taller, are bushier, 
have larger flowers and better fruit. Vitamin B-1 and 
hormones are manufactured by earthworms, aiding plant 
growth. Soon local fishermen who needed bait, farmers 
who were looking for worms as poultry feed, and veg- 
etable growers who needed worms to improve their land 
came to Miss James and 
asked to buy her worms. 
She has kept breeding her 
specimens of three types of 
worms, and her entire base- 
ment is given over to these 
beds. Miss James now 
needs several boys to help 
her handle this profitable 
hobby. Robin Itzkowitz 








Collecting Cookie Cutters 


LIKE TO BE able to use 
I what I collect, because 
of limited storage space in 
my home in Belle Plains, 
Minnesota, so I collect 
cookie cutters. They vary 
in size from 1 inch in 
diameter to about 8 inches, 
and are mostly of animals. 
Some of them my mother 
had when I was a child. 














I now have about 50 cookie cutters, including those I have 
made myself, using as patterns good side views of ani- 
mals and flowers. I cut tin cans apart, and solder 12-inch 
tin strips around the design on a flat piece of tin. Little 
children always like to see my assortment of cookies, 
wondering if I’ve any new shaped ones since they had 
some here last. 


Mrs. Louis Rebers 
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Unique Bird Houses Pay Well 





HEN LES WILLIAMS 

of Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin, was in the army, he 
helped design and build 
sets for a camp theatre. In 
his spare time he began to 
draw bird houses. Some 
were shaped like banjos, 
some like fish, some like 
human faces, and some like 
clocks. Williams noticed 
that when he set up these new birdhouses in nearby trees, 
birds fought over them, leaving more conventionally. 
designed houses alone. So after his release from the service, 
Williams went into his hobby full time. In his workroom 
he draws his unusual bird houses, then builds them, fin- 
ishing them with a gay paint job. Most of Williams’ 
neighbors have one or more of his birdhouses in their 
yards. Through them, many people in distant cities have 
heard about Williams’ hobby and ordered birdhouses. 
Some suggest the design that they would like, and Wil- 
liams makes them to order. Silvia Schuster 











Refinishing Gun Stocks 





ICHARD MACMULLAN 
of Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, was thrilled when 
his grandfather gave him 
a fine shotgun, though the 
stock was in poor condi- 
tion. He decided to re- 
finish it, and removed all 
the old finish with sand- 
paper and fine steel wool. 
Next, he put on three coats 
of clear varnish, smoothing the wood with steel wool 
between each coat to prevent it from becoming gummy. 
The final finish was two coats of gun wax, which left 
the stock looking like new, resistant to rain and scratches. 
It looked so nice that MacMullan was soon refinishing 
the gun stocks of his sportsmen friends, and building up 
a tidy little business for himself. 
Mrs. Lloyd MacMullan 
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Money With Mushrooms 


BOUGHT SOME mushroom spawn from a reliable seed 

man, and planted them in boxes in the cellar, keep- 
ing the dirt well watered. The furnace in my cellar kept 
the basement warm and of an even temperature. Soon 
I had all the mushrooms I could use and more, even after 
giving some to my friends 
and neighbors. While I 
was in Atlantic City, I 
mentioned the mushrooms 
to a hotel manager, who | 
was very glad to buy re- Fa 
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liable fresh mushrooms for a ee SOT 
the hotel’s guests. He iy Rae, + > 
wished to place a standing fy i iinans 2 
order, and I accepted at [TT wae 
once on a yearly contract. om er 
When I returned to my home in Hammonton, New Jersey, 
I constructed several tiers of boxes, six feet long; three 
feet wide and six inches deep. I used two by fours for 
the corner posts and nailed the boxes on in the form of 
shelves having a two-foot space between them. Each tier 
contained four boxes. Many extra dollars have resulted 
from this mushroom culture. Anna Shoemaker 
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Patchwork Aprons 


INCE I MAKE nearly all Ff 
of the dresses for my |") 
two daughters, I have many 
odds and ends of material. 
I use these to make patch 
work aprons by cutting ; 
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° ae 
them into squares of vari- ¢ 
ous sizes. It takes only half 
an hour to piece an adult = 


size apron, and about three- / 
quarters of an hour to do 
one in a child’s size. The time required to bind the edges 
with bias tape and to attach the waist band amounts to 
about an hour, so in less than two hours, I can turn out 
a finished apron. The arrangement of the squares can 
be varied so no two aprons are alike, but all can be made 
attractive. These sell exceptionally well at church fairs 
and very readily to people who want an inexpensive gift 
but do not have time to make it themselves. 

Thelma A. Bell 


.to such a point that Mrs. 









Unusual Button Placecards 


if Some LOWLY BUTTON comes into its own, when Mrs. 
I. G. Watson of Omaha, Nebraska, starts working 
on her hobby of making tallies, placecards, and party 
ideas. Her cards are built up and designed individually 
around children’s two-hole underwear buttons. The two 
holes are used for the eyes of the little faces. Hats and 
blouses are worked out in felt, velvet, lace and feathers, 
which her friends gather for her. The full figures are 
cut from calico or silk, the 
poke bonnets are made of 
velvet or felt. The cards 
are so attractive that they 
have become very popular. 
The demand has increased 


Watson has had to ask her 
niece to help her fill 
orders. 











E. Dupre Ryan 








He Makes Model Churches 


OHN HELLMAN of Los 

Angeles makes model 
churches out of plastic and 
wood, selling them for 
from $25 to $50 and up. 
Hellman usually makes the 
models of churches to or- 
der from pictures. Churches P 
use these replicas to boost DT Nes 
their building funds. They | te. 
are small enough to stand 
on a card table and large enough to show all the details 
worked out. If requested, Hellman makes a little drawer 
in the back to hold the money for the building fund. 
These unique and interesting models greatly increase 
campaign contributions. The model church I saw was 
white, with a bell in the tower and a little gilt cross on 
the steeple. There were imitation trees and grass, and 
a white picket fence. Athalie Douglas 
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When the Proctors pull 
strings it means money in 
their pockets and delight ' 


for their audiences. 


Dwight Pennington 


- 


Romain Proctor and ~ 
one of his favorite pup- Oe a 
pets, banjo- playing €¢ TE SURE GETS a kick out of that, 


Sambo. said the 8-year-old at my side. 
We were watching the old fall guy 
of the miniature theater, Punch, take 
a drubbing from his dog. Punch had 
been slapping his dog around with a 
stick — the slapstick that has given 
its name to rowdy comedy — when 
suddenly the dog seized the stick and 
began to belabor Punch. Obviously the 
miniature comic was not getting any 
fun out of the furious action. But 
behind Punch and his dog was the 
laughing face of Romain Proctor. He 





With the masking 
down, the audience gets 
this view at the close of 
the Proctor show, reveal- 
ing how the puppets are 
manipulated. 
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was the fellow who was getting the 


kick, enjoying the performance as 
much as anyone in the theaterful of 
people. 

“Why shouldn’t I get a kick out of 


puppets?” demanded Proctor with a 


happy smile, when I mentioned my 
young companion’s remark to him 
afterward. “The little fellows have 
saved me twice. When I was 12 years 
old, they saved the use of my right 


arm and hand. And in the depression 
years, they came to my rescue fin- 
ancially. So I am eternally in their 


Mrs. Romain Proctor debt. 

appears on the puppet 
stage at the end of a 
show, provoking  sur- 
prised exclamations from 
an audience which has 
grown accustomed _ to 
watching little people. 


How it’s done. The 
Proctors put Sambo 
and a flea-scratching 
dog through their 
paces for two school 
children and some 
members of the staff 
at the William Rock- 
hill Nelson gallery of 
art in Kansas City. 
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HE PROCTORS — for Mrs. Proctor 

is her husband’s partner in the 
avocation that grew into a vocation — 
pay their debt to the little folk by 
earnest study of the history and mech- 
anics of puppetry. Their Springfield, 
Illinois home houses a collection of 
some 800 books and pamphlets on 
puppetry, all the published works they 
have been able to obtain. They have 
about 400 puppets, many of them with 
special historic or artistic interest. 

The puppets have repaid their en- 
thusiasm with money as well as fun. 
Since Mr. Proctor discovered 13 years 
ago that he could make a better living 
with marionette shows than by draw- 
ing pictures as a commercial artist, the 
Proctor Puppets have been on the 
road a large share of the time, visiting 
most of the larger cities of the Middle 
West. This year, husband and wife 
may without boasting call themselves 
the top puppeteers of the nation, for 
Mr. Proctor is president of the Pup- 
peteers of America, and Mrs. Proctor 
is secretary-treasurer. They are now 
completing preparations for the 1947 
convention, to be held in St. Louis 
June 24 to 28. 

“There are many husband-and-wife 
teams in puppetry,” the president ex- 
plains, “such as the Bairds, the Roses, 
the Heads, the Stevenses and some 
others. You can see why if you watch 
us backstage; two pairs of hands, work- 
ing together, can put on a better show 
than one pair. Our 600 members are 
widely scattered over the country, so 
we decided last year to elect the pres- 
ident and secretary-treasurer in teams; 
it didn’t work so well having one-half 
the national staff in Main and the 
other half in California.” 


HE SECOND GENERATION of Proc- 
tors is interested professionally in 
puppets, too. The older son has the 
aid of the little people in earning his 
living, and the younger son and daugh- 
ter often help with their parents’ 
shows when they aren’t in school. 
The careers which have led the Proc- 
tors to national recognition began 
when Romain Proctor was a child in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Youngest of 
four; he had indulgent parents, he 
says, and when he showed an interest 
in puppets, they helped him along. 
But the miniature people remained no 
more than playthings until, at the age 
of 12, Romain was stricken with a 
bone infection, para-osteomyelitis, in 
the humerus of his right arm. For the 
néxt two years he spent most of the 
time in bed, with repeated operations 


to cut out infected parts of that bone 
in the upper arm. In all, there were 
fourteen operations; and at last, sound 
new bone grew in, to replace that cut 
away. 


HILE HE LAY IN bed, with an- 

other operation always in store 
for him next week or next month, 
young Proctor had one thing to in- 
terest him that not many bedfast chil- 
dren have—his puppets. They were 
hand puppets, the sort slipped over 
the fingers, rather like a glove. The 
thumb goes into one of the puppet’s 
arms, the index finger and perhaps 
another into the head, and a finger 
into the remaining arm. With prac- 
tice, surprisingly varied and rapid 
action can be produced; Punch and 
Judy shows traditionally are put on 
with hand puppets. 

But to the stricken boy, the minia- 
tures were more than playthings; they 
were the means of keeping his muscles 
in tone, especially in the ailing right 
arm, all through the long ordeal in 
bed. Puppets are widely used in ther- 
apy today; then they were an innova- 
tion. The result is apparent in Mr. 
Proctor’s rapid and expert manipula- 
tion of his far more complicated mar- 
ionettes. Shaking hands with him, you 
get a firm clasp that gives no hint of 
weakness. Until he calls your attention 
to it, you do not notice that his right 
arm is a little shorter than the left. 
But, rolling up his sleeve, he reveals 
a deep cleft, almost to the bone, where 
the flesh had been parted to permit 
the numerous operations. 


bf demi AT LAST HE was free again 
Romain Proctor laid aside his 
puppets and resumed his schooling. 
He wished to be an artist; so, after 
finishing high school he attended art 
school in his home city and then the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Chicago and 
the Chicago Art Institute. On com- 
pleting his course, he went to work 
for the Capitol Engraving Company 
at Springfield, Illinois as an artist and 
illustrator. 

In Springfield, he met Miss Ellen 
Sawyer, who was secretary to Leigh 
Call, then editor of the Illinois State 
Journal. They were married in 1923. 
Mrs. Proctor does not recall that she 
even knew, at that time, of her hus- 
band’s interest in puppets, which in 
the next few years was to change their 
way of life. To Mr. Proctor, puppets 
were only a memory, a childhood toy 
outgrown and all but forgotten. Then 
in 1924 their first child was born, a 
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son whom they named Jack. 

“Trying to entertain him” Mr. Proc- 
tor recalls, “I suddenly realized I did 
not know how to play with children. 
Then Mother sent me a box of my 
old toys for Jack. There were my 
puppets among them. That awakened 
my interest again, and puppets have 
been part of our lives ever since.” 


S THE PROCTOR FAMILY grew, so 

did the number and variety of 
the puppets. Perry arrived in 1928 and 
Mimi in 1931. By that time the Proctor 
puppetry was giving regular shows, 
not only for the children in the home, 
but for outside groups, too. Mrs. Proc- 
tor was actively interested. Word of 
their skill spread through the home 
neighborhood in Springfield and the 
puppets appeared before various aud- 
iences. As the economic depression 
came on, they were asked to give bene- 
fit performances for churches and 
charities. In 1930 the Proctors made 
their first appearance before a paying 
audience, under the sponsorship of a 
private school at Springfield. 

The return from Mr. Proctor’s art 
work lessened as the business recession 
deepened. But the puppets were more 
and more in demand. By 1933 they 
had become so widely known that they 
were ready to support their makers. 
The Proctor puppets have been on 
the road in the Middle West ever 
since, and the Proctors have been 
happy in a business that is more fun 
than work. 

It scarcely can become dull, for there 
is infinite variety in puppetry, Mrs. 
Proctor points out. It is a hobby whose 
followers must, at the outset, have some 
artistic ability and interest, to enable 
them to make the miniatures. Then 
they must be skilled in stagecraft and 
mimicry to present their performances. 
And they must have a special sense 
peculiar to their trade, the ability to 
put life into the puppets from their 
own expert and sensitive fingers. 

“Your feeling has to go right down 
the strings to the puppet,” is the way 
Mrs. Proctor puts it. 


ATCHING THE PROCTORS man- 
ipulate their little human and 
animal “dolls,” it seems as simple as 
that statement. They just imagine what 
should be happening at the end of 
the strings and, magically, it is hap- 
pening. But if you try it yourself, you 
find that even the nine strings on the 
simplest puppets are too many, and 
just looking at the twenty-one on the 
(Continued on Page 51° 
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A Californian has amused 
himself for 40 years 

by placing intricate 
miniatures inside light 
bulbs. 


Lilian E. Haislip 


UTTING SHIPS IN bottles is kinder- 

garten stuff for Robert E. Searight 
of Long Beach, California. In his spare 
time, the veteran telephone company 
employee fashions intricate scenes and 
places them in discarded light bulbs. 

If a bulb is. big enough to see, Sear- 
ight, with the skill made perfect by 
40 years’ practice, can place a scene in 
it, in just a few hours. It may be a 
bride and groom standing in a flash- 
light bulb no bigger than the end of 
his thumb, or a bowling alley scene, 
involving hundreds of pieces, set up 
in a 1,000-watt bulb. 

Starting his hobby in 1900 in the 
usual ship-in-a-bottle style, Searight 
a few years later conceived the idea 
of using burnt out light bulbs and com- 
posing arrangements of scenes, many 
of them of specific places, in the bulbs. 
After he has completed the interior 
decorating job, he mounts the bulb on 
a pedestal. 

In a cylindrical bulb, nearly a foot 
long, but only about an inch in dia- 
meter, the hobbyist has set up a fleet 
of 24 tiny ships and swarms of planes. 
Each ship, no bigger than a mosquito, 
is made up of seven pieces. The open- 
ing in the bulb is not as big as the 
end of a man’s little finger. 

The bowling alley scene is Searight’s 
most recent creation. No detail has 
been omitted. In the composition are 
the bowlers, balls, pins, alleys, pin set- 
ters, spectators, chairs and score board. 
When he went to work on it, he had 


Robert Searight holds an electric 
bulb in which he has inserted a 
horse drawn fire wagon, the sort in 
use when he began his hobby. The 
barber shop, immediately to the 
left of the fire wagon, and the 
bowling alley, below the mirror, are 
among his most intricate creations. 
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OF Light 
Baths 


just completed a model of a barber 
shop he patronizes. The scene shows a 
half-dozen barbers at their chairs, bus- 
ily shaving the customers. The cus- 
tomary long mirror is in the back- 
ground and in the foreground is the 
coat rack, laden with coats and hats. 
Customers wait in chairs along the 
wall. 

Searight’s scenes are so realistic the 
Lilliputian figures seem to be alive in 
their tiny world which is an exact dup- 
licate of the actual larger one which 
serves as his model. 
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ee BULB ARTIST could make ‘his 
hobby profitable financially for 
many persons have asked to purchase 
the bulbs, but he prefers to give away 
his products to his friends. Of the 
more than 1,000 bulbs he has fitted 
with scenes, he has given away all but 
a dozen or so. 

The one he considers his masterpiece, 
the replica of the local radio room in 
which one of his favorite programs is 
broadcast, was given to the station; 
the barber shop one to the barber, and 
many go as gifts to his associates at the 
telephone company. 

But while one of his creations is on 
its way to a friend, Searight is already 
busy with another. Though he some- 
times works as long as six hours at 
a stretch, he never gets impatient, at 
least not to the point of smashing a 
bulb. 

Part of the credit for the pleasing 
results he get from his labors should 
go to his wife. who makes many of the 
figures. Mrs. Searight also has infinite 
patience in carving the minute pieces 
or the tiny figures. 

How is it all done? Searight explains 
that each tiny piece of wood is put in 
place with a long wire to which a pin 
has been soldered. The pieces are held 
together with glue. 

Searight’s hobby has led him into 
correspondence with many notable per- 
sons, particularly movie stars. His big 
scrap book is largely filled with letters: 
from them. 
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Rug Repair Woman 


Marion Schock 


I THINK IF scientists would abandon 
the rocket in their attempt to reach 
the moon and simply lay, end to end, 
every hooked rug which has been made 
since colonial times, they would suc- 
ceed in reaching their far off objective. 

What becomes of all these hooked 
rugs when they are old and decrepit? 
They come to me; well, anyway a great 
number do, for that’s my hobby: re- 
storing hooked rugs, and very profit- 
able it has proved. 

Hooking rugs is a pleasant and prac- 
tical pastime. A completed rug is a 
satisfying accomplishment which in 
many instances is cherished by several 
succeeding generations. The more a 
hooked rug is walked upon, the more 
beautiful it becomes. A velvety pile 
gradually develops from the weight 
and pressure of many footsteps. 

Though the life of a hooked rug is 
long, it will some day show signs of 
wear. That is where my hobby comes 
in. I have numbered collectors, dealers, 
and individual lovers of hooked rugs 
among my clients. Good mending is ap- 
preciated. 


O DO GOOD MENDING, you must 
have an eye for color, and be 
able to complete parts of the design 
which are so frequently missing. Per- 
haps it might even’be part of an ani- 





WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


mal, as there are many animal rugs. 
Many rugs I receive are literally in tat- 
ters. Some are very old and have seen 
lots of wear; or perhaps they have been 
stored away and rats have gnawed them. 
Many times the family pup is the cul- 
prit. Shaking will cause damage; also 
unskilled cleansing. Some of these rugs 
are valuable; others are worth little but 
are cherished by their owners for senti- 
mental reasons. I repaired one a short 
time ago which was made by the pres- 
ent owner's great-grandmother. 
When a rug comes to me, the first 
thing I do is lay it on the table before 
me. I note the size, design, coloring, 
and whether the hooking is fine or 
coarse. Then, I turn it over on the 
wrong side and examine it carefully 
for breaks in the foundation, which 
may be burlap or linen. If it is in need 
of cleansing, I overcast roughly, with 
inexpensive white thread, all the holes, 
and draw together all breaks and weak 
places. I also overcast around the edge. 
Then I send it to a reliable cleaners. 


HEN THE RUG COMES back from 

the cleaners, I remove the over- 

casting threads. With the wrong side 
up, the rug is spread before me on a 
table. I take the small -holes first. With 
strong neutral colored carpet thread 
and. a darning needle, I weave, first 
horizontally, back and forth through 
the hooked-in material at least one inch 
all around, never letting my needle go 


pendicularly I weave under and over 
until I have a firm foundation. Now, 
I examine the larger holes. In the case 
of any hole more than approximately 
one inch, I pull out one row of the 
hooked—in material surrounding the 
hole and insert a piece of burlap, if 
the foundation is burlap, linen, if it 
is linen. The rug is then turned on the 


‘right side; the burlap and narrow band 


of foundation are sewn together with 
an over-and-over stitch. On the wrong 
side once more, the rug is turned, and 
with a darning stitch I sew well up at 
least an inch and a half into the 


hooked-in material, all around the in- 


serted burlap or linen. 

Back on the right side for the last 
time, the holes are ready to be hooked 
in. If much design is missing draw it 
in with a soft pencil, or if repeated on 
another part of the rug, place a piece 
of waxed paper over the design, and 
with a blunt pointed pencil trace a 
little more than is wanted. Lay a piece 
of transfer paper over the inserted bur- 
lap; place the traced design, over it. 
Now, with the same blunt pencil, apply 
pressure and follow the tracing. Try to 
match the colors as nearly as possible. 
Sometimes you may have to fade 
material. This may be done by soaking 
in a solution of sal soda. Some shades 
can only be obtained by using dyes. 
A weak blending of coffee and tea will 
give white material that ‘old’ look. 


OST RUGS WEAR around the bor- 
der. Usually, I sew a double fac- 
ing of burlap around the edge, being 
careful to have a stitch come between 
every hooked loop. I mend through 
half of the facing, then turn the other 
half over the mending, and hem. This 
looks neat and hides the mending. If 
the edge is not badly worn, I use cloth 
for facing. Many times, after repairing 
a rug, I completely cover the back with 
lining, tacking it at measured distances 
in the manner of a bed quilt. 

To repair rugs, you must have a 
good supply of rags and yarn on hand. 
Do not use a coarse rug hook as this 
tears weak foundations. For anything 
very fragile, I use a steel crochet hook. 
When you have put in your final stitch 
and assured yourself the rug is finished, 
wet a pressing cloth. Wring it out well 
and spread it on the rug. Take a hot 
iron and as the final step in the re- 
pairing process press the rug first on 
the wrong side, then on the right. |This 
flattens the new mending, which some- 
times appears to rise above the rest of 
the rug, 
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through to the right side. Then, per- 
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Wild Bee Hunter 


A. R. MacPherson 


N TACOMA, WASHINGTON, lives a 

man who goes hunting as a hobby, 
but not for bear, or deer, or even game 
birds. He hunts for wild bees and 
when he gets them they are too badly 
“stung” to do anything about it. Out- 
smarting the bees, he patiently tracks 
them to their secret lair and captures 
both them and their sweet loot. 

Not even the prolonged sugar short- 
age holds any worries for Will Thomp- 
son. He just sits in a rocker on the 
porch cf his beautifully landscaped 
home on the shores of Puget Sound and 
lets the busy bees turn out their flavor- 
ful sugar—hundreds of pounds of wild, 
delicious honey. 

However, he first maust catch the 
bees and herein lies the secret, which 
in this case is a small, square box with 
a sliding lid. Inside the box is a piece 
of fine anise leaf, that emits a sweet, 
pleasant odor, very enticing to bees. 
Also in the box is a piece of honey 
comb with some thinned honey. This 
simple device acts both as the bait and 
the “bee radar” locator, as it might well 
be termed. 


Fikes REST OF THE bee sleuthing is 
up to Thompson, aided by pa- 
tience unlimited and a pair of eyes 
sharp as those of an eagle. -The wild 
bees are not easy to find. Sometimes 
it takes months to locate secret hives, 
and then again he may track them 
down, or up, as the case may be, in a 
few days. Time is of no importance 
to a wild bee hunter. After selling his 
large, commercial nursery several years 
ago, Thompson retired and took up bee 
hunting both as a hobby and a source 
of incidental income. In view of the 
present high market price of honey, his 
hobby brings pleasant returns. 

Why not buy the bees? you ask. It 
would be much easier than hunting for 
tiny insects somewhere out in the in- 
finity of space. “No,” says the Job- 
like bee hunter. “I like to hunt them. 
Besides, there’s something about wild 
honey that’s out of this world.” 

A single, inquisitive bee is first lured 
into the baited box by the anise scent. 
Therein the bee discovers a wonderful 
find of honey. He immediately soars 
off in a great hurry to the home hive 
to tell the rest of the colony about his 
rich discovery. ‘Thompson notes the 
direction of his flight, then sits pa- 
tiently by his box, knowing for certain 
Just what will happen. 


Sure enough, back comes an excited 
fleet of several bees who might be 
termed the inspectors. They don’t know 
it, but they are now on the way to 
getting “stung” by a man, but in their 
rush and greed to get in the box they 
are unaware of their fate. Once in the 
box, Thompson closes the lid and 
moves off in the general direction to- 
wards which the first bee headed. 


FTER GOING 100 FEET or more, he 

figures that the bees in the box 
have taken on their full load of honey. 
He then opens the lid slowly, watching 
the bees intently. Completely indiffer- 
ent to his sleuthing operations, the bees 
soar out of the box, spiral upwards to 
get their bearings, and then head in a 
direct “bee-line” for the home hive. 
Their intentness upon their objective 
gives them away. Fortunately they can 
be counted upon not to loiter along the 
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way, for any such dallying tactics would 
invariably throw the bee hunter off 
the trail. 


Again Thompson walks in the di- 
rection of flight taken by the bees, per- 
haps 100 to 200 feet. Then he waits 
again until the bees come back to his 
box for another load of honey, as they 
always do. Once more closing the lid, 
he moves forward with the box in the 
direction of their flight, releases the 
bees, and repeats these operations as 
often as necessary, until the bees un- 
suspectingly reveal the location of their 
hive. Then comes the capture of the 
bees and the valuable honey, which in 
a recent instance weighed 65 pounds. 


Occasionally Thompson himself gets 
“stung,” when, after days or weeks of 
doggedly tracking down a promising 
“flight,” he locates the hive at last in 
the backyard of ‘another bee operator. 


Using a cleverly baited box, Will Thompson entices an unsuspecting bee 
into temporary captivity, Soon the bee will be released to lead Thompson to 


a wild bee hive. 
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He hopes some day to learn how to 
distinguish between a wild bee and 
a cultivated bee in flight, so as to save 
himself from humiliating and fruitless 
hunts. “Cultivated bees really should 
be required to carry licenses on their 
exteriors,” he sadly said after one of 
these “dead end” treks. 


A’ THE PRESENT time Thompson 
has 50,000 bees in his backyard. 
They will produce several hundred 
pounds of honey in a season. He in- 
tends to double his colony, or “swarms,” 
if his patience and keen eyesight hold 
out long enough. He has some hives 
almost spotted now which should re- 
turn considerable honey and add more 
bees to his hives. He is also looking 
forward to the thrills of the chase, the 
excitement and uncertainty of what 
lies at the end of the hunt. 

With plenty of “sweets” to supply 
the family needs, no worries about 
sugar shortages, and an unlimited 
market at top prices for his output, to 
say nothing of a pleasant, outdoor 
pastime that can be engaged in at lei- 
sure, Thompson has reason to be con- 
tent with his lot. If retired men else- 
where find time hanging heavy on their 
hands, they might profitably become 
wild bee hunters with sure prospects 
of “sweet” returns. 


Selling Kitchen Lore 


Mrs. Leonard I. Wierson 


LIKE TO COOK; I’ve been at it so 
long that sometimes I think I 
must have been born with a kitchen 
spoon in my hand. Like everyone in- 
terested in food I have recipes and 
recipes—many fine tested ones; others 
still untried. I own more than sixty 
cook books, many of which have been 
given me by relatives and friends. Once 
all sixty of them went to a hobby fair 
and created more than a ripple of in- 
terest. 

While I enjoy preparing good food 
I’ve had no particular yen to offer any 
of it for sale. In the first place, there 
are too many other women in my com- 
munity attempting to earn money that 
way. In the second place, cooking on 
a grand scale yields more dish-washing 
than I care to tackle. However, a 
batch of cookies sent here, a loaf of 
bread sent there, a cake contributed to 
a church food sale, all help build up 


a reputation of a sort. Before long I 


found myself on numerous committees, 
frying chickens for a church supper, 
making salads for a luncheon, prepar- 





ing dainty pinwheel sandwiches and 
frosted cakes for wedding receptions. 
Though I received no compensation for 
my work, I found it fun. There is a 
certain amount of social value that 
comes from working with others on 
projects of that sort. More than that, 
by keeping eyes and ears open I found 
that I learned many short-cuts in 
kitchen work, picked up many little 
food tricks that fascinated me.~ After 
each affair I went home and jotted 
down briefly the ideas I had gleaned. 


oe IS ALSO a.hobby of mine 
and I found time to enroll in 
a correspondence course in the writing 
of fillers. When casting about for 
material to use in the course, I re- 
membered the kitchen lore I had been 
accumulating. Why not cash in on 
those short-cuts and kitchen tricks? 
Why not, indeed? I had made some 
experiments in using unusual combina- 
tions of flavoring extracts in various 
foods, so it was easy enough to incor- 
porate these findings into a little 
article, “Know Your Extract Bottles.” 
Certain combinations of seasonings 
were responsible for “It’s the Flavor 
That Counts.” Both sold. The editor 
of the farm paper that published 
“Know Your Extract Bottles” also ac- 
cepted “Picnics Mother Can Enjoy,” 
“The Lowly Carrot,” and “Pennies and 
Table Neatness.” All of these were di- 
rectly related to foods. 

When I attended a Christmas party 
and found the table decorated with 
clever trees made out of popcorn 
molded into tin funnels, I wrote up 
the idea and called it “Popcorn Christ- 
mas Trees.” It won a small prize from 
a local paper that ran a weekly column 
devoted to recipes and household hints. 
I have won six more prizes from this 
paper. The last one was awarded for 
the recipe of a Lenten dish using tuna 
fish. In submitting recipes, timeli- 
ness counts. Recipes for seasonal or 
holiday foods find a ready welcome if 
sent in early. Experiment in your own 
kitchen, and if you send in a standard 
recipe be sure to add one new in- 
gredient or make some little change 
in it to make it click. 


B” RECIPES ARE not the only things 
that sell. Time-saving or money- 
saving tips are another good source of 
revenue. One day while visiting a 
neighbor I saw her combine one small 
dish of high-priced strawberries with 
broken graham crackers, making 
enough dessert for her entire family 
by using the simple extender. The 
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item, written up, brought me a check. 
At a public pancake supper I saw: a 
woman rub a griddle with a raw potato 
to keep the cakes from sticking. That 
idea was used in a radio program. At 
a harvest moon festival the decorating 
committee used common hedge balls 


on their tables. They hollowed out the - 


balls and used them as vases to hold 
gay bouquets of bittersweet and lan- 
tern flowers. An article about that, too, 
sold. I found in my own kitchen, while 
trying to save sugar, that raisins added 


considerably more of their natural — 


sweetness to cookies if they were thor- 
oughly ground before they were added 
to the dough. An editor of a magazine 
with a huge circulation took that one. 
When canning in my kitchen, I cover 
tables and other working space with 
newspapers before beginning so that 
I may eliminate so much cleaning aft- 
erwards. A very simple idea, you'll 
agree, but it won a $5 prize in a can- 
ning tip contest put on by a farm pub- 
lication last summer. 


Everywhere I go I collect kitchen . 


lore-recipes, short-cuts, hints of one 
type or another. I have many waiting 
to be written and sent on their way. 
Others are already in the hands of 
editors. By combining my two hobbies, 
cooking and writing, I have found an 
enjoyable way to add to my income. 


Preserving Plants 


Permanently 
Marion Ash 


S A YOUNGSTER on the farm I had 

a mania for collecting wild flow- 
ers. I often discovered to my dismay 
that I had collected plants I could not 
identify; especially, after they had be- 
come withered. This predicament led 
me to discover an educational and prof- 
itable hobby—the keeping of a her- 
barium. Although the word is rather 
imposing, a herbarium is simply a col- 
lection of dried plants. 

Probably the simplest form of her- 
barium is a notebook such as is com- 
monly used in schools, in which 
flowers, leaves and other plant parts 
have been dried between the pages and 
mounted with glue. The addition of 
short notes regarding the place and 
date of collection and the names of 
the species complete this simple type 
of herbarium. Usually, however, pre- 
serving plants on even so simple a 
scale is so interesting that it creates a 
desire for a better system. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Protect Your Berry Crop Grom birds 


O NE OF THE REAL problems of the 
city gardener with a small plot, 
is the loss of his garden produce 
through birds eating or destroying a 
big share of it. 

This, of course, pertains to small 
fruit or berries—and especially straw- 
berries. Birds will raid the strawberry 
patch all through the season — and 
when the patch is small — producing 
just enough to supply the family — 
the loss is really noticeable. 

But the small patch can be easily 
protected by covering the short rows 
with a series of connecting screen- 
covered frames, at very little cost. 

These screen protective covers can 
be made entirely of old scrap material 
by any one capable of using a hammer 







Showing the way the sections 
lay along the rows over the 
plants. Each section covers 

trom 3 to 4 plants. The above 
/S — lose vee oath OWS 
requir! Individual sections 
each b Yeet long by / foot, 10 


inches wide. Rows are usually 
She teet opart. 


Adeline Rhoades 


and saw, as they are very simple — 
merely four-sided frames with a screen 
covering over the top. 


They can be used also as protective 
coverings early in the spring for other 
growing things that are just getting 
started. 


HE FRAME PART can be constructed 

from old boards cut in six-foot 

lengths, with end pieces in lengths of 
one foot, ten inches. 


Used flooring, or floor boards five 
inches wide, and about five-eighth inch 
thick are ideal. And old used screening 
from screen doors or windows, patched 
where needed, can also be used. 

These screen-covered frames can be 


inside end. 


Showing one section 
raised on its legs, so the 
berries can be picked. 


Showing the way the narrow 
| foot strnp is natled on each 


This turns down for a le 
to hold the frame up wh 
berries ave picked. 


made up any size to fit any sized. patch, 
but for a two-row patch, thirty feet 
long, (as shown in the illustrations) 
frames six feet long and one foot, ten 
inches wide, are the better size. They 
will stay put, and it is impossible for 
birds, rabbits and such, to get to the 
berries. They are also a protection 
against dogs running through the patch. 

The narrow, foot long strips, nailed 
to each end, that turn down on nails, 
like.an old-fashioned wooden peg lock, 
hold the frames up while the berries 
are being picked. 

When the season is over, these 
frame covers can be stored away for 
the next season. They are well worth 
the time, trouble and expense of mak- 
ing them. 
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NE BRIGHT, SUMMER morning in 
1933, Raymond W. Thorp of 
Los Angeles, fact story writer on the 
old West, sat down at-his typewriter 
to compose one of his vividly written 
features that would appear in an out- 
door, or pulp, magazine. He had hit 
just a few keys when his then 9-year- 
old son, Carroll, bolted in, hesitated 
for a split second and blurted out, “A 
trantlar! Two of ’em. See here!” 


He held up his right hand and there, 
more than covering it, reposed a pair 
of giant, hairy tarantula spiders. Thorp 
leaped to his feet, aghast, for he was 
well aware of the common belief that 
they are deadly. Yet here was his 
small son handling them unafraid. After 
a bit the lad coaxed his father to touch 
the rear portion of one. Nothing hap- 
pened. “Still, there are the tales of 
horror,” Thorp could not help thinking. 
Whereupon, he admonished his son 
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Tarantulas and black widow spiders are 
merely bits of merchandise to these two 


California hobbyists. 


for being so foolhardy and ordered him 
at least to drop the spiders into a glass 
quart jar. 

As he resumed his work, thoughts of 
the tarantulas kept popping into his 
mind. He regarded them as ugly brutes, 
to be sure, but somehow they fascin- 
ated him. 

Then it occurred to him that per- 
haps there were others throughout 
the country who would find them just 
as fascinating. These, the largest of 
spiders in the United States, have a 
leg spread of as much as five inches 
and are confined to a few sections of 
the South, and throughout the South- 
west and the West. The idea of a spider 
farm fixed itself in Thorp’s mind and 
thus a new money making activity to 
fill one’s leisure hours was born. It 
was an activity that was to come to 
be publicized as “The World’s Strang- 


est Farm.” 


FOR SALE 


Weldon Woodson 


When Raymond W. Thorp finds 
the burrow of a tarantula, he pours 
water in it and out comes the spider 
to see what’s up. Usually it’s his 
jig, since Thorp adds him to the 
stock from which he and his partner, 
Weldon Woodson, fill orders. 


A THIS TIME, I, also a free 
lance writer, joined Thorp in his 
enterprise. With the aid of young Car- 
roll, we combed the adobe hills in 
the north part of Los Angeles. Upon 
finding a burrow with an entrance 
about the size of a silver dollar with 
earth pyramided around it, we would 
pour into it a jug of water. Invariably 


a tarantula would bound up, curious. 


as to the nature of the disturber but 
uninjured from the water due to its 


_ protective cloak of hairs. By means of 


a stick, Thorp and I would prod it 
into a quart jar placed horizontally 
upon the earth, with the open end in 
front of it. Then we would screw on 
the lid that had been perforated to pro- 
vide air. 

Our mentor, Carroll, scorned such 
precautions. He would pick up the 
mammoth spider with his finger tips 
in the same manner that other folk 
pluck, say, a cluster of grapes. Or, as 
another method, he would hold it 
down with a pencil and fold its mid- 
dle pair of legs over its back, not in- 
juring it in the least. Using these as 
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a handle, he would show the. under 
portion of his captive to onlookers. In 
time, we, ourselves, adopted this latter 
procedure as the orthodox way to pick 
up a tarantula. 


HALLENGED BY THIS, we experi- 

mented and determined the po- 
tency of its venon. All spiders posses 
poison fangs and glands which they 
use aS weapons to subdue their insect 
prey. But the tarantula’s poison, de- 
spite the fact that it secretes copious 
amounts, is fairly impotent, the maxi- 
mum effect upon a normal human be- 
ing not surpassing that of two or three 
honeybee stings. More important still, 
the species most frequently found in 
the Southwest, Eurypelma californi- 
cum, won't bite unless teased at great 
length. We have tapped them with the 
rubber end of a pencil for a full twen- 
ty minutes without them baring their 
fangs. So docile did we find them that, 
upon ridding ourselves of our initial 
phobia, we handled them as intrepidly 
as our youthful instructor. 


To learn still more about our 
charges, we searched through old and 
out-of-print books, rare magazines and 
even went through some of the local 
newspapers that dated back before the 


California tarantulas of this type 
sometimes have a leg spread of as 
much as five inches. They are 
among the largest spiders in the 
world and are avidly sought both 
for scientific purposes and as cur- 
iosities. 


turn of the century. We planned to 
prepare circulars to advertise our stock. 
There was the need of a human inter- 
est angle. We found this in the lore 
and frontier accounts of this spider. 
By devoting several paragraphs to the 
role it has played in connection with 
man, we would whet: the interest of 
the prospective customer. 


For instance, the circular we subse- 
guently mailed out stated that as early 
as 1832, Marcellus Hentz, father of 
arachnology (spider study) in the 
United States, gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the tarantula. Actually, it was 
known before that. In France and Italy 
there thrives a spider called the taran- 
tula, which, however, is not of the 
same species as our own, or even closely 
related. It is a harmless wolf spider, 
but the populace for centuries has be- 
lieved that its bite causes dire conse- 
quences. The only cure recommended 
was for the patient to indulge in a 
frenzied dance, which has come down 
as the tarantella dance. The early-day 
European settlers in America, as they 
came in contact with our own giant 
spider in the Deep South, mistook it 
as ferocious and christened it “taran- 
tula,” after the one in Europe. 


Dregs IN ITS attitude toward 
a human being the tarantula is 
not the big bad wolf as commonly held, 
it is a different story when it encoun- 
ters its fellows, or a host of other deni- 
zens of the grassroot jungles. Taran- 
tulas are cannibalistic. Should you keep 
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two together in a single jar over night, 
the next morning there will be only 
one: the survivor has destroyed the 
weaker. Here the female bears out the 
adage, “more deadly than the male,” 
for, after copulation, she almost in- 
variably kills her mate. In our taran- 
tula hunts, we consider ourselves lucky 
to bag one male out of a thousand 
spiders captured. Tarantulas will en- 
gage in combat almost anything ap- 
proximating their size, including centi- 
pedes, scorpions and Jerusalem crickets. 
One should not shudder at the thought 
of this, for in reality they are but par- 
taking of food. All life lives off of other 
forms of life, either animal or vege- 
table. 


The pioneer cowboys of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and other states where tarantulas 
thrive, were aware of their fighting 
proclivities. Driving their cattle over 
the long trail to the nearest railway 
terminus, the cowboys at night in the 
light of a camp fire would take a sharp- 
pointed stick and draw a circle on the 
earth. Into this improvised arena they 
would deposit a pair of tarantulas— 
evenly matched as to size. Prodding 
them until they were in a belligerent 
mood, they would wager as to the out- 
come. Many a cowhand has lost his 
season’s pay in this way. 


N GATHERING MATERIAL for our 
mimeographed circulars, the most 
interesting fact we found was that a 
half a century ago another person, 
named George W. Tuttle, had hunted 
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taramtulas in the very same hills that 
became our favorite hunting grounds. 
He, too, was a profitable hobbyist. In 
a published account, Tuttle relates that 
in this locality, about 1891, he saw one 
morning two boys taking tarantulas out 
of the ground. They informed him 
that they sold them to a curio shop for 
five cents each. 

Equipped with a basket of tin cans, 
a pair of collector’s pincers and a pail 
of water, he decided that he likewise 
would merchandise them. He captured 
them by pouring water into their bur- 
row, just as we do. He subsequently 
chloroformed them, inserted them into 
a pasteboard box labeled “Great Curio- 
sity! California Tarantula,” and ship- 
ped them, himself, to customers 
throughout the United States, and even 
to England. In time, they became so 
scarce in these hills that he had to 
search for new collecting fields. So 
he had hundreds of tiny boxes made, 
hired a neighbor with horses and 
wagon to accompany him and scoured 
the country for thirty miles around. 


Just here, it should be pointed out 
that our hobby differs from Tuttle’s 
in One important respect, namely, we, 
the Frank Bucks of the spider trade, 
bring them back alive. We ship only 
live, healthy specimens with full in- 
structions as to their care. We house 
them in quart glass jars—one to each 
container—with the lids punctured 
with holes to assure them ample oxy- 
gen. Once a week we insert in the re- 
ceptacles a live insect, as a grasshopper, 
which comprises the spider’s rations. 
We deposit a few leaves or grass into 
the jars and sprinkle water on this so 
that they can quench their thirst with 
the droplets. Never place the jars so 
that the sun will shine upon them, or 
so that they will become heated in any 
other way, for they will succumb under 
such treatment. Neither can they with- 
stand much cold. By tending them 
properly, one can easily keep taran- 
tulas alive for several years. A few 
scientists have kept them in captivity 
for seven and ten years, and their long- 
evity record is estimated to be about 
twenty years. 


_ ACQUAINTED with our stock- 
in-trade, we were now ready to 
market them. We inserted advertise- 
"ments in the classified sections of the 
various hobby and hunting magazines. 
By personal letter, we got in touch 

with zoos, doctors and zoology depart- 
* ments of colleges and universities. We 
went through “The Naturalists’ Direc- 
tory,” published at Salem, Massachu- 


setts, and wrote to the scores of natural- 
ists who specified that they bought 
creatures of one kind or another. The 
several biological supply houses, which 
furnish laboratory material to schools, 
were an ever ready market. We mimeo- 
graphed our circulars, which contained 
the description and history of our spi- 
der, and also gave the price list. We 
mailed them out regularly to every lead 
that came our way. And mind you, all 
of this was during our spare time. It 
was a hobby, but one that was to pay 
far more dividends than we ever ex- 


pected. 


S OON, THE ORDERS began to pack the 
mail box. And how strange some of 
them were. A New England farmer— 
a bachelor—demanded: “Send me ten 
of your largest black tarantulas—and 
see that they are all males. I do not 
like anything in the line of a female.” 
While we try to fill all requests, this 
one we had to turn down, due to the 
scarcity of the male tarantulas—one in 
a thousand. Even if we had been able 
to ship them, we would have been 
forced to charge him more than he 
would have been willing to pay. Supply 
and demand exercise a price control 
here, just as they do, for instance, with 
coins and stamps. 

A professor of zoology in Sydney, 
Australia, wrote: “Having read your 
advertisement in an American hunting 
magazine, I am writing to ask you to 
send one of your California tarantulas. 
Please be sure to send one that is fresh 
from the field and capable of leaping 
a distance of fifteen feet.” This, too, 
we had to refuse, not because we could 
not procure a fresh one, but simply due 
to the fact that this spider does, not 
jump a great distance as pictured in 
legend and superstition. It is essentially 
a crawler, and its pace may be likened 
to that of the tortoise. 


A YOUTH FROM New Jersey bar- 
gained: “I have got a green thing, 
about two inches long, several legged, 
and with pop eyes. I do not know its 
name, but I caught it on a peach tree, 
and a friend of mine who knows says 
that it is a prize. It is the only insect 
in the world that can turn its head 
around and look behind it. I would be 
willing to trade it for three very big 
tarantulas.” Ordinarily, we do not make 
exchanges. Less often do we send our 
stock gratis. In this case, however, we 
detected an. enterprising boy with a 
genuine interest in nature. We sent 
him free a trio of spiders—all beauties 
—and goodnaturedly implored him to 


Raymond Thorp holds two trap- 
door spider nests he dug out of the 
adobe hills in the north part of 
Los Angeles. Note that the doors are 


open. The trapdoor spider brings 
into play a variety of engineering 
skills to construct nests like these, 
which are in demand by educational 
institutions for study. 


keep his unusual insect back in his 
own state. 


Orders came from Canada, as well 
as from every section of our own coun- 
try. As an indication of the widespread 
appeal, a glance at the files reveals 
purchase letters postmarked Toronto, 
Chester, West Virginia, Chicago, Rey- 
noldsburg, Ohio, Thermal, California, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Kaukauna, Wis- 
consin, Cincinnati,; New York, Mari- 
etta, Ohio and Sweet Home, Oregon. 
Not a few requests came from our own 
city, Los Angeles. An inspection of the 
letterheads shows that the occupations 
of our customers ranged from a veter- 
inarian and medical doctors to a watch 
repairer. 


T THE BEGINNING, we filled our 

orders from tarantulas enclosed in 
glass jars that sat upon shelves that 
lined our basement laboratory. We in- 
serted them into tiny wooden cartons 
plugged with air holes and shipped 
them out by express. To tend our base- 
ment stock, however, involved consid- 
erable time in that we had to search for 
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their insect food and feed them at reg- 
ular intervals. We hit upon the plan 
of filling the requests directly from the 
field. With our pockets stuffed with 
orders, we would hie it to our favor- 
ite tarantula hunting grounds, capture 
the desired number and within a day 
or two have them on their way. Thus, 
we eliminated the inconvenience of 
their upkeep and the customer was as- 
sured of a lively specimen. 


The only fault with this system is: 


that we have to place our business on 
a seasonal basis. With the coming of 
California’s November rains, tarantulas 
protect themselves by tunneling deep 
down into the hillslopes. Pouring many 
kegs of water into the entrance to its 
burrow would not be sufficient to 
bring it out. The rainy period lasts 
through February and sometimes into 
March. Even. after this, one does not 
immediately have access to them. 
Spring grass, wild mustard and other 
native plants conceal the locations of 
their tunnels. When this rank vegeta- 
tion has died down, a dyed-in-the-wool 
tarantula hunter can find plenty. 


T WAS INEVITABLE that we should 
add to our stock the trapdoor spi- 
der’s nest. These marvelous dwellings 
are in the same general locality as the 
tarantula burrows. The trapdoor spider, 
itself resembles the tarantula, but it 
is a third smaller in size and lacks the 
thick coat of hairs. Male trapdoor spi- 
ders are even more scarce than taran- 
tulas of that sex, for naturalists the 
world over have discovered only a few. 


As for the nest, it ranges in depth 
from eight to twelve inches and its cir- 
cumference may approximate that of 
a fifty-cent piece. Its inside is lined 
with web, making it waterproof. The 
bevel-edged oval door has a hinge made 
of web, and its underside is coated with 
silk, its upper, camouflaged with dirt, 
grass and sticks to make it look like its 
surroundings. On the bottom side near 
the edge opposite to the hinge are two, 
tiny holes. When the spider detects the 
tread of its natural enemy, a species of 
wasp, it fastens its fangs into the holes 
and braces itself against the walls of 
its abode. This holds the door shut. To 
construct this dwelling, it brings into 
play a variety of skills, including that 
of an excavator, paperhanger, engineer 
and architect. ’ 


E SOON LEARNED that our clien- 

tele preferred just the nest, not 

the spider. To obtain it, we dug it 
out with a spade, then chopped off the 
loose earth with a jacknife so that its 


shape could be seen. This is a delicate 
operation, for often it breaks in two. 
We invariably deposited the spider in 
the shade of a clump of grass and knew 
that it would construct another shelter. 


We also augmented our farm with 
the centipede, scorpion and wolf spider. 
When it came to the black widow spi- 
der, we were in a quandary. First, there 
is its danger. Its poison, drop for drop, 
is fifteen times more potent than rattle- 
snake venom. Then it thrives in each 
of the forty-eight states. When tre- 
peated orders came in with the post- 
script, “Do you carry the black widow 
spider?” we decided to merchandise 
it for educational purposes. We took 
pains to inscribe upon the shipping 
carton, “Be Careful. Poisonous Black 
Widow Spider.” As an additional safety 





The nest of the trapdoor spider 
has become one of the most pop- 
ular items sold by Thorp and Wood- 
son. Sometimes as long as 12 inches 
it is so constructed that the spider 
can hold the door shut when an 
enemy approaches. 


measure, we dispatched a postal card 
warning the customer of the lethel na- 
ture of his charge. 


N May oF 1945, shortly after we 
had listed this spider, there arrived 
a purchase letter, addressed to Thorp, 
which read in part: “I would like to 
get this so-called spider—the black 
widow. Mestly for curiosity purposes. 
Don’t worry, I don’t intend to kill any- 
one. But I have a hobby of collecting 
such creatures. I have snakes—a few 
spiders, but not the black widow. I 
want to get that one. But first tell me: 
what do you feed it? Secondly, is it— 
or rather will it be poisonous when I 
receive it? Or are the poisonous sacs 
taken out as it would be done in a 
snake? I want to be sure and be care- 
ful.” 

The letter came from a man in 
Keene, New Hampshire and we 
thought it had an ominous note. But in 
conducting our paying hobby, we were 
accustomed to the unexpected—but not 
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to the tragedy that followed the filling 
of this order! Shortly, over the radio 
and by Associated Press came the news 
that the writer of the letter, not of 
Keene but of Worcester, Massachusetts 
—had committed suicide by means of a 
black widow spider sent him by “spider 
dealer Raymond W. Thorp of Los An- 
geles.” We learned that he had moved 
from Keene to Worcester, and the 
spider was forwarded, to be discovered, 
the stories related, in its carton upon a 
small table within arm’s reach of the 
dying victim. Nearby lay the postal 
card of warning, signed by Thorp. 

Although the doctors in a correction 
later stated that death was due to an 
overdose of sleeping powders and not 
a self-inflicted spider bite, the people 
at large remembered only the first 
diagnosis. More orders came in for 
the black widow, not for suicidal pur- 
poses, but to see what kind of creature 
had gripped this unfortunate’s imagin- 
ation. The publicity led to our being 
employed to direct a motion picture 
short on spiders. The late T. Roy 
Barnes, old-time vaudeville and film 
actor, was the “voice” that did the 
commenting. The story revolved around 
two principals: the tarantulas and the 
person who had started us on the hob- 
by road to success, young Carroll. Final- 
ly, for ten years we worked on a 
book concerning the black widow. The 
University of North Carolina Press 
published it in 1945 on a royalty basis 
under the title: Black Widow—Amer- 
ica’s Most Poisonous Spider—another 
example of how our spider hobby has 
paid off financially. 


HORP AND I FIRMLY believe that 

not only spiders, but all kind of 
creatures, from diminutive insects to 
reptiles and mammals, can be success- 
fully marketed in a humane manner. 
In fact, if it were not for collectors, we 
could not have our zoos, circuses and 
museums of natural history. Unless 
you had traveled to India or Africa, 
you never would have seen an elephant, 
and, for that matter, we would lack 
the benefits from a host of domestic 
animals, for many originally were 
forms of wild life imported from other 
continents. Then too, the zoology de- 
partments of our schools would be 
seriously handicapped. 

Your particular stock-in-trade de- 
pends, of course, upon the fauna in 
your own community. We have given 
you some clues as to how to go about 
it. There is profit in the hills, or woods, 
or desert just outside your kitchen door. 
It’s yours for the taking. Good luck. 
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D™ COLLECTING, as most hobby- 
ists practice it, is one thing; mak- 
ing your entire collection with your 
own hands is quite another. And the 
‘blue ribbons which she displays are 
proof that Mrs. J. W. Sykes, 70-year- 
old resident of Kalispell, Montana, has 
accomplished something very beautiful 
and interesting in fashioning her col- 
lection of Indian dolls. 

Each year the American Hobby Fed- 
eration writes and asks Mrs. Sykes to 
exhibit her Indian dolls at the annual 
American Doll show, where they have 
never failed to win blue ribbons. 


Perhaps she was happiest the year 
that the dolls were exhibited as part 
of the Victory Doll show in Hearn’s 
Auditorium in New York. The exhibit 
was part of a bond rally, with booths 
for the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps. “There wasn’t much I could 
do to help win the war,” Mrs. Sykes 
deplores. “But my dolls helped,” she 
adds proudly. 


I IT WAS WHEN Mrs. Sykes was left 
alone—rather suddenly and tragi- 
cally alone—that she began making her 
Indian dolls. She felt the need of an 
occupation that might busy her hands, 
demand her thoughtful attention—an 
occupation that might help her com- 
plete each day. Most of her married 
life had been spent on a farm, with all 
of the duties, cares and joys of farm 
life. Now, in an apartment in town, 
the days dragged endlessly. “But I was 
not strong enough for gardening or 
chicken raising,” she recalls, “nor even 
strong enough to keep up a house.” 
Somehow life in a small apartment 
must be made bearable. “That is when 
I began making the dolls,” she says, 
“and I have never stopped.” 

Not only have the dolls proved to 
be an interesting hobby for Mrs. Sykes; 
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A 70-year-old Montana 
woman uses apples to 
make prize winning 
Indian dolls whose 
realism is 

startling. ft 


Mildred Kelso 


they have become a source of income 
as well. This was not part of the ori- 
ginal plan, but after all there is a limit 
to the number of dolls one can house 
in a two room apartment! And the 
proceeds from the sale of her dolls 
enable Mrs. Sykes to give substantial 
assistance to many charitable projects 
which would otherwise be impossible. 
As those who know Mrs. Sykes can 
testify, this too is very important to 
her. 
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Most of the sales are now handled 
through a downtown arts and crafts 
shop, where the dolls have an entire 
showcase to themselves, but the first 
sales were more or less by accident. 
Kalispell residents had become inter- 
ested in the Indian dolls, and on special 
occasions various merchants would beg 
Mrs. Sykes for a doll display to dress 
up their windows. Because of its proxi- 
mity to Glacier National Park, the 
small city is full of tourists throughout 
the summer, and the result was in- 
evitable: Hobbyists and doll collectors, 
seeing the Indian replicas, fell upon 
them with cries of delight. Were the 
dolls for sale, they demanded of startled 
shop keepers? And almost before she 
knew it, Mrs. Sykes was in business. 


[HERE HAVE BEEN many times, 
however, when it has seemed that 

her health would not permit her to 
continue with the dolls. The work is 


One of Mrs. J. W. Sykes’ favorite pastimes is arranging her Indian dolls in 
tableau fashion. Displays like this in Kalispell, Montana store windows first 
attracted attention to the dolls, which are now sought after by tourists and 


collectors. 
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very exacting and Mrs. Sykes is no 
longer young. Perhaps, she sometimes 
thinks to herself, she should take a 
vacation from her doll making. And 
then, when she has about come to this 
conclusion, someone brings her a gift 
of extra choice feathers, or a box full 
of beads, or—most precious of all—a 
piece of choice buckskin. And then, of 
course, she has to make another doll. 
“My friends would think I did not ap- 
preciate their gifts if I didn’t use them,” 
she says. 

“People have been so kind,” she will 
tell you. “They have given me so much 
material that could not be purchased 
during war times. I feel that the dolls 
aren't entirely mine, that they really 
belong to the whole community.” And 
the community, in turn, is very proud 
of the dolls. 

That Mrs. Sykes’s dolls should always 
win blue ribbons at the doll shows is 
not surprising. They are so authentic, 
so absolutely perfect in every detail, 
that one marvels how it was possible 
for human hands to have made them. 
The garments, the beadwork, the feath- 
ered headdresses are truly Indian, and 
above all the faces and features are so 
realistic that the Kootenais and the 
Flatheads, coming into town from the 
nearby reservation to view the dolls, 
chuckle and chatter in pleased amaze- 
ment in front of the shops where they 
are displayed. 

“The apples are what do it,” Mrs. 
Sykes says modestly. “What makes 
them look so much like Indians, I 
mean: Of course,” she adds, “I carve 
them to look like Indians, too.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Sykes is right, for the 
heads of her Indian dolls are—of all 
things—made from apples. And if you 
don’t believe that the wrinkles of a 
withered apple are almost identical 
with the wrinkles of an ancient Indian 
—well, either you don’t know apples or 
you don’t know Indians! 


T WOULD HARDLY be fair, however, 
to give nature all of the credit for 
the life-like appearance of the dolls. 
Mrs. Sykes’s carving of the features is 
exquisite. The lips, the nose, the high, 
flat cheeks—even the ears and the eye- 
lids are perfect to the finest detail. 
“But I am never sure exactly how they 
will look,” she confesses, “until the 


Mrs. J. W. Sykes attributes: the 
realistic appearance of her Indian dolls 
to the fact that carefully cured apples 
are a perfect medium on which to 
carve features. Real Indians from Mon- 


tana reservations are ardent admirers 
of the dolls. 


apples have dried and the wrinkles 
formed.” 

For the doll heads, Mrs. Sykes pre- 
fers to use a firm apple of the Rome 
Beauty or Winesap variety, which is 
not too ripe. The apple is peeled and 
carved with exacting care into perfect 
Indian features. It is then allowed to 
cure and dry while the rest of the doll 
is being fashioned. The wrinkles which 


‘form during the curing process seem 


to add the realistic touch which brings 
the doll almost to perfection. 

When the curing process is com- 
pleted to Mrs. Sykes’s satisfaction, she 
paints the heads. A few she has covered 
with the finest of leather, which is then 
painted. Her coloring of the features 
is perfect, and beady black eyes stare 
out of the wrinkled faces. 


HEN THE HEADS have been fin- 
ished, she begins the bodies, 
and here again is absolute authenticity. 
The braves have muscular thighs and 
knobby knees. But the Indian maidens 
—each one is a “princess” when Mrs. 
Sykes speaks of her—have as daintily 
a turned ankle as ever graced a Varga 
illustration. 

The bodies are stuffed with cotton 
and then covered with the same fine 
leather which she has used on the 
heads of some of the dolls. There is a 
framework of wire within the stuffing 
so that the dolls may appear in ani- 
mated position. A brave, for instance, 
needs to hold his spear! 

Arranging tableaux is one of Mrs. 
Sykes’s delights. A favorite is Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan, his war club raised high above 
his head. As in this case, a few of her 
dolls are not Indian. One does not need 
the difference in clothing to distin- 
guish them; the features, expression 
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and coloring all do that. 

Authenticity in dress is something 
that Mrs. Sykes insists upon. For the 
John Smith tableau she searched the 
history books until she found pictures 
of all her characters. Then, and only 
then, did she dress her dolls—the pic- 
tures always before her so that not one 
bead nor feather might be incorrect. 
She follows this method in dressing 
most of her characters, and working 
thus, with the picture before her, she 


can almost feel each doll’s personality 


as it develops. 


A RECENT REQUEST from the Detroit 
public school system has proved 
that the authenticity of her work is 
recognized. The school had learned 
of Mrs. Sykes’s Indian dolls and wished 
to obtain one to be placed in the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of that city. That her 
dolls are considered so truly representa- 
tive of a period in early American 
history that they may be used in an 
educational program pleases Mrs. Sykes 
but it does not surprise her. “The cos- 
tumes are correct,” she says. “I make 
sure of that before I dress the dolls.” 

To make the dress of one of the dolls 
is no small task; several weeks’ work 
is involved before even one is com- 
pleted. Several dolls may be undergoing 
different stages of completion at the 
same time, and a freshly carved head 
will be put aside to cure while Mrs. 
Sykes works on the costume of another. 
Each costume is individual, as most of 
the dolls are of different sizes. Each 
tiny moccasin and glove is carefully 
fashioned, the headwork must be pre- 
cise and perfect, and to an amateur the 
feathered headdress alone would seem 
an endless task. 

During hunting season friends bring 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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GUIDE FOR INVENTIVE GENIUS 


Oo" OF THE MOST helpful book- 
lets published by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is entitled Inventors’ Guide. 
This publication is very valuable to 
hobbyists who dream up gadgets of 
their own, or who buy or license 
patents from the government. Pub- 
lished by the highly trained Inventions 
and Engineering Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, this booklet 
helps the inventor-hobbyist gain max- 
imum benefits from his gadgets by 
advising him as to whether or’ not his 
idea is workable, to whom the inven- 
tion may be disclosed with safety, 
what manufacturers will be interested 
in it, whether a patent attorney should 
be employed, where expert advice may 
be obtained, etc. This booklet is so 
excellent that it may well be the turn- 
ing point that takes you off the path 
of making doo-dads, and sets you 
speeding along the road to invention 
fame and success. ADDRESS: Office 
of Technical Services, Inventions and 
Engineering Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


HOW DOES YOUR WINDOW- 
GARDEN GROW? 


O™ OF THE potentially money- 
making patents offered for li- 
cense or sale by the U. S. Patent Office 
is Registration No. 3859, which covers 
a <window box. Any garden hobbyist 
would be delighted with this box, 
which may be used either indoors or 
out. It does not rest on the surface of 
the sill, but is held just below the sill 
so that there is no interference with 
curtains, shades, or drapes, and the 
windows may be opened or closed 
with ease. The box is hung by padded 
metal jaws which do not mar or scratch 
the sill. The box also features a drain- 
age trough from which excess water 
can be withdrawn by means of a small 
faucet. This drainage feature makes the 
box particularly useful to commercial 
establishments as a container for in- 
serts supplied at desired times by local 
nurserymen or florists. As a garden 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


hobbyist, you may wish to write the 
Patent Office for information on buy- 
ing or leasing this patent, which is 
comparatively easy to manufacture, and 
should sell for a fine profit. 

ADDRESS: Patent Office, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
oc. 


MONEY VIA THE MAILS 


HE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT fe- 

ports that more hobbyists and 
business people than ever before are 
seeking to turn their pastime into a 
profitable mail-order business, as evi- 
denced by innumerable inquiries on 
how to set up such a business. Some 
examples of people writing in are an 
Alabama High School teacher who 
wants to sell unusual snapshots, a Cali- 
fornia man who is interested in selling 
hunting and fishing equipment, a book 
store proprietor in New York City 
who asked for information on selling 
and renting books by mail to people 
in his trading area—yes, and even a 
Maryland woman who desires to hawk 
some hints on baby care. With the 
inquiries flooding in by the hundreds, 
the Commerce Department recently 
published a booklet entitled, Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Mail-Order 
Business, which discusses, among other 
topics, development of the mail-order 
house, nature and scope of a small 
specialty mail order business, selecting 
a line, merchandising plans, and legal 
aspects. This booklet, which is quite 
thorough, is for sale only (25 cents). 
Two less detailed, free booklets are 
entitled, Planning To Start A Small 
Mail Order Business, and Mail Order 
Business — Basic Information Sources. 
ADDRESS: Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


. OUTLOOK FOR HAMS 


S A RESULT of the Moscow Five- 
Power Telecommunications con- 
ference held last fall which seemed 
to indicate that radio amateurs would 
have to put up a terrific fight to retain 
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their existing bands, Congress has been 
bombarded by correspondence from 
ham hobbyists requesting that current 
frequencies not be taken away from 
them. The Federal Communications 
Commission, in turn, has been sought 
out by individual Congressmen who 
wanted to find out the true state of 
affairs before answering their con- 
stituents. 


According to Charles R. Denny, 
chairman of the FCC, amateurs licensed 
by the Commission have more na- 
tional spectrum space now than before 
the war. On the international level, 
U. S. representatives to the. Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Conference, 
which is expected to convene in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey just about the 
time this column is published, plan 
to urge the adoption of an interna- 
tional allocation plan that will clearly 
recognize the importance of the ama- 
teur radio service. To use the technical 
vernacular, America plans to recom- 
mend a new band exclusively for ama- 
teurs in the high frequency harmonic 
series to start at 21,000 kilocycles. Mr. 
Denny says that during the higher part 
of the sun-spot cycle, which is now 
approaching, amateurs will find this 
band most useful, as it bridges the 
gap of frequencies lying between the 
bands commencing at 14,000 kilocycles 
and 28,000 kilocycles. The Commis- 
sion also intends to suggest to the 
World Conference that some of the 
frequencies between 1,750 and 1,800 
kilocycles be made available to the 
amateur radio service for disaster com- 
munications. 

This FCC viewpoint is encouraging 
in the face of the fact that propaganda 
broadcast stations of many foreign 
countries are hot contenders for ama- 
teur frequencies. Also encouraging is 
Mr. Denny’s statement to one hobbyist- 
protecting Senator on Capitol Hill: 
“I can confidently assure you that this 
Commission fully appreciates the value 
of the radio amateur, and that the 
Commission will continue, as in the 
past, to give sympathetic consideration 
to all the problems which affect the 
general welfare of the amateur radio 
service.” 


Incidentally, you hams who have 
been considering the possibility of 
going into the radio manufacturing 
business may be interested to know 
that 50 radio producers, all of them 
operating only since VJ Day, are re- 
ported to be going out of business or 
merging with older firms because of 
buyers preference for brand names. 
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This Months Crossword Puggle 


. Drinking bout 
- Make speech 
. Small island 
. Obliterate 

. Prohibit 


- Continuous force 
. One who surprises 25 
. Inverted 

. Move 

. Spanish affirmative 
. Unites 

- Yearn 


DOWN 
Obtained 
Closed 
Support 


Mischievous creature 
Concise 
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Deface 


. Composition for solo in- 


strument and orchestra 
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Article 
Pronoun 


- Toward 
. Supposing 


Pronoun 


. Negative 

- Belonging to 

. In the same degree 
. Confound 
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Heavenly body 


- Cease to sleep 47 
- That which measures 
. Dress 
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Religious denominations 


. Strip of cloth 
. Ring 

. Stack 

. Surpass 

. Seed-vessel 


rye 
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. Clique 63 


ACROSS 
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Point of a cog 


. Thus 


Passage between seats 


- Rent 
- Quell 
- Young fishes 


Winged quadruped 


. Egyptian deity 


Tree 
Cicatrice 


- Favorites 

. Pitcher handles 
. Illuminating gas 
. Salutes 

. Water plant 

. Distress 


- Pain 

. Excite 

. Portent 

. Require 

- Smooth 

. Roman gmperor (1st 


Century A 


. French coin 

- Fall behind 

- Felines 

. Shapes to a purpose 
- Repose 

- Trial of strength 

. Pitcher 

. Rise and fall of sea 
. Doze 

- Preposition 

- Marsh 

- Hooded serpent 

. Fresh-water fish of pike 


family 


Pig pen 

. Large inn 

. Suffix of comparison 

. A purgetive drug from 
plants 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


F IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the June 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Thomas K. Baker, Kansas 
City, Missouri, whose puzzle appears 
on this page. Entries for the July con- 
test are now being received, and non- 
prize winning puzzles entered in previ- 
ous contests will be considered for the 
July award. Remember each entry 
must include the unsolved puzzle dia- 
gram, and solved diagram and the key 


of definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a_ self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, it 
is because the judges are still consid- 
ering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 
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Making Lamps From 
Almost Anything 
(Continued from Page 9) 


had lamps overflowing the house. Soby, 
on his day off, scavanged old coffee 
pots and vases to make the bases, 
found discarded wire frames for Ruth 
to cover for frames. It was when 
the extras began to pile up about the 
house that their friend offered to buy 
back her teakettle lamp, and that gave 
them the idea of making their hobby a 
business. 

Another friend suggested them as a 
source of swanky lamps to the buyer 
of a local furniture store, and thus 
secured their first order for eight out 
of their fifteen-lamp stock. 

Then another friend introduced 
them to an antique dealer in nearby 
Hollywood, who brought them his 
own jugs and bric-a-brac to be con- 
verted into eighteen more lamps. Be- 
fore Christmas, the foremost furniture 
store in Los Angeles had placed a 
similar order with them, and their 
business, they considered, was under 
way. 


HEIR HOM®BY this time becoming 

too cluttered for comfort, the Sobys 
arranged to lease a small, two-story 
barn excellently located on a main traf- 
fic artery, painted it a bright red and 
named it “Soby’s Red Barn.” Decor- 
ated appropriately in Pennsylvania 
Dutch style and with the deft touch 
long practiced in their own homes, 
the lower floor made a perfect show- 
room for their unique lamps. The up- 
per story gave them ample room for 
a workshop, and the quaint exterior 
advertised itself. 

“It is still no down-payment on a 
Rolls Royce,” Soby says. “But there 
was never a-question of making it go 
after we opened our shop. Business 


sometimes came in trickles, and some- 


times in bunches. But it came.” 

This is probably attributable to the 
high class of merchandise the Sobys 
have been able to contrive out of 
materials of little value. 

One lamp base, for instance, is com- 
posed of nothing more than three salad 
bowls of which Soby robbed his wife's 
kitchen in the name of art. Six, eight 
and twelve inches’ respectively, the 
bowls are merely juggled about, two 
inverted and one upright, with a brass 
pipe stuck through them and wired 
for a light socket. The upright one 
is filled with fruit, and a gingham 
shade is placed atop the lamp. 
Another lamp utilizes an 18-inch 


carved wooden figure which Soby 
brought back from Burma during the 


war 


A S A SUPPLEMENT TO the lamps 
in their shop, Ruth has also 
fashioned various decorative gegaws 
from plain household implements. 
A simple design painted on an or- 
dinary restaurant plate makes a decor- 
ative tray. A dustpan, gaily painted 
with a comic motto, makes a’ smart 
magazine holder for the bathroom 
“library.” A 15-inch frying pan, with 
a design painted on its bottom, be- 
comes the right touch for somebody's 
kitchen. She has-even utilized brass 
spittoons, painting them to turn them 
into handsome flower vases. 

For the most part, however, the 
Soby’s business is custom made, to 
suit the taste of each buyer. This is a 
factor which, besides bringing higher 
prices, they find satisfying because 
each new lamp calls for all their ar- 
tistic endeavor, and art is still a serious 
business to them. Although they have 
been offered a chance to engage in 
lamipmaking on a mass production 
basis, they have turned it down. 

“It is no small thing to make a 
good lamp,” Soby says. “It is a major 
problem in design in which you have 
to consider ‘the color, texture, weight 
and shape of each part. The form of 
the base has to be balanced against the 
weight of the lampshade. Even the 
placement of the shade is a delicate 
problem which may make or spoil the 
whole thing, for a half-inch difference 
in shade placement can make a good 


lamp look like it is wearing its hat. 


over its eyes.” 


Pees JOB THE Sosys like best is 
designing a lamp around which 
an entire room is to be redecorated. 
In such a job, the customers come to 
them for a lamp which will be the 
focal point of their room. The Sobys 
go over their plans for decoration, 
study the contours of the room, inspect 
the furniture they wish to use, and 
then tailor a lamp to go with it. They 
may use either a base belonging to 
the customer, or design one of their 
own, but in any case they have definite 
ideas of what the lamp should do for 
the room it will occupy. 

“A lamp is not just a source of 
light,” Soby explains. “It is a part of 
the entire scheme of a room, and to 
be a good lamp for that room it 
should blend into the whole scheme. 
We have to consider, for instance, 
the fabrics and colors used, the place 


it will occupy, the type of light it will 
give, before we even start designing it.” 
_ Sometimes they also have the per- 
sonal problems of their customers to 
consider. Last summer a women 
brought to them a nude statue—a gift 
—which she said embarrassed her to 
have around. By wiring it, placing it 
on a base, and then selecting a shade 
to properly light it, they contrived an 
object d’ art to which nobody could 
object. 

For such service, the Sobys feel en- 
titled to charge good prices. They re- 
ceive from $25 to $125 for their cus- 
tom-made lamps and so far have had 
no objections from the 200 to 300 
customers they have supplied. 


O N THE BUSINESS SIDE of the pic- 
ture, each member of the team 
has a specified task to do. Ed does all 
wiring of bases, flat painting, and 
scavanges the material for bases. Ruth 
concentrates on design and shade mak- 
ing, covering wire frames which they 
buy in quantity. When they can em- 
ploy it, they use extra labor of one 
girl to help in routine shade covering. 
They have added to the prestige of 
their venture for antique-conscious 
Southern Californians by an arrange- 
ment with a Pennsylvania antique 
dealer to supply them with all sorts 
of bona fide eastern antiques such as 
old vases, hand-blown bottles, crockery 
jugs, chamber pots, coffee grinders, 
candle molds, pots, pitchers, copper, 
brass and chinaware for lamp bases. 
Unless it is hopelessly bad art, how- 
ever, the Sobys seldom turn away a 
customer who wishes to use his own 
base, and all sorts of people—including 
movie stars from Hollywood—have 
found their way to the little red barn 
with an old kettle under their arms. 


This is good, the Sobys consider, for 
they believe that old pieces of bric-a- 
brac with some sentiment attached can 
warm up the coldest of homes. As 
a case in point they note the bride who 
had them make a lamp for her to take 
to Germany when she joined her hus- 
band in the occupation army. . 

“It was only an old brass bowl she 
had for the base, but you see it meant 
home to her and her husband while 
they were away from home,” Ruth Soby 
says. 





Duplicate postage stamps, accum- 
ulated during 35 years of collecting, 
have been used to paper a room by 
the Rev. Alexander Bucci, of Burbank, 
California, 
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Master and Mistress — 
Of 400 Puppets 


(Continued from Page 36) 


most complex makes you shudder. 
Your first motion may drop the little 
man in a heap on the floor of the 
stage, or leave him hanging giddily 
in the air. 

Back of the seeming ease of the 
Proctors’ performance lies not only 
hours of practice, but months of prep- 
aration. When a new show or routine 
is suggested, many preliminary sketches 
are made. Then stage equipment and 
characters are drawn to scale. For 
most things the Proctors use a scale of 
one-third life size producing marion- 
ettes about two feet tall. 

Requirements of face and figures 
are carefully worked out. Then the 
head is modeled in clay, a plaster cast 
is made from the model, and plastic 
wood is shaped in the cast to make the 
finished product. Bodies are made, for 
the most part, of wood. They are 
hinged, Mr. Proctor explains, “about 
everywhere a normal human being 
bends.” Sometimes they are given extra 
abilities. For example, the opera singer 
in the Proctors’ touring company has 
a chest that rises and falls as she sings. 

That requires extra strings, as do 
other special effects. In a standard type, 
nine strings run up to the controller, 


’ a pair of sticks each about a foot long, 


and crossed like the wing and fuselage 
of an airplane. The figure hangs chiefly 
shoulder 
strings. The head strings, one on each 
side, are attached to the controller 
“wingtips.” The shoulder strings are 
really a single cord, extending from 
one shoulder through a screweye on 
the bottom of the controller, and back 
down to the other shoulder. 


A BACK STRING permits the puppet 
to bow. It runs from his back, at 
the waistline, to the tail of the con- 
troller. When the front of the control 
mechanism is dipped, the weight of 
the marionette hangs from the waist 
and so it bends and bows. But in this 
maneuver, Mr. Proctor explains, the 
Operator must be careful to lower the 
entire mechanism a trifle, or the pup- 
pet will be jerked off his feet. 

The four remaining cords go to the 
hands and the knees. The hand strings 
run through a screweye in the con- 
troller’s nose. The knees are connected 
to the two ends of a removable cross- 
bar. The puppeteer takes the knee bar 
between thumb and forefinger, and 
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tilts it first one way, then the other. 
Below the operator’s hand, the puppet 
picks up his feet and puts them down, 
in the thumping gait peculiar to his 
kind. 

With these elementary controls, the 
puppeteer can produce an astonishing 
variety of actions. But he may want 
. more, for special purposes. A dancer 
needs extra leg movements. Animals 
require different and sometimes com- 
plicated string systems. The dog that 
goes after a flea with great vigor is a 
favorite of the Proctor audiences. So, 
too, is the monkey that juggles two 
balls; he throws them into the air, and, 
since they slide on strings, he never 
fails to catch them. But one of the 
balls may go up and not come down. 
It is held, of course, in the hand of 
Mr. Proctor behind the top masking 
of the puppet stage. The monkey turns 
his head to one side in a typical gesture 
of bewilderment, and the audience 
howls. 

“Puppets aren’t human they're 
super-human,” Mr. Proctor says with a 
laugh. “They do things no human be- 
ing possibly could do. And the wise 
puppeteer makes the most of that 
ability.” 

There is that old favorite, the break- 
away skeleton. An arm jumps away 
from the body. The legs fall off. The 
head detaches itself, popping up a foot 
above the neck. After dancing around 
wildly the parts gradually reassemble 
themselves. It is all done with strings, 
of course, the various parts being strung 
together on cords instead of being 
hinged or otherwise jointed. 


Set IT COMES TO dressing his 
marionettes, the puppeteer can 
have some fun, too. There is the hag 
that changes into a lovely princess be- 
fore the eyes of the audience. That is 
done by upending the figure. The 
hag’s dress falls down over her head 
and, turning inside out, reveals a silken 
lining which is the skirt of the prin- 
cess. It also reveals the head of the 
princess, which had been at the bottom 
of the figure. Voluminous skirts con- 
ceal the fact that neither figure has 
feet. 

Dresses can do other tricks. At the 
bang of a gun, a fat Negro mammy 
changes into a red motor car which 
rolls off the stage. Proctor explains the 
car parts are hinged together and fold 
up around the figure, appearing to be 
part of the garments. Another woman 
in spreading skirts is transformed into 
an ascending balloon, as the skirts go 
over her head revealing, where legs 





should be, a balloon basket with a 
flag flying from it. 

A change of clothing off-stage is 
simplicity itself for a puppet. The 
head is lifted off one figure and set 
on another, already dressed. 


B* THE TIME HE has designed and 
made the figures, complete with 
strings and garments, the puppeteer 
has ranged through a wide gamut of 
arts and crafts including drawing, 
sculpture, woodcarving, costume design 
and sewing. When the figures are 
ready, he must become stage designer, 
carpenter, scene shifter and general 
handyman; and in the end he. must be 
mimic, actor and sound-effects man, 


all rolled into one, as he puts on his 


production. 

The puppeteer must make most of 
the things he needs for himself. He 
can’t go into a furniture store and buy 
a piano made on one-third scale; and 
if he could, it would not be designed 
so that middle C would jump out the 
top, bigger than life, and float away. 
Nor is there any place to buy, ready- 
made, a stage setting for Hansel and 
Gretel with a witch’s pen that swings 
open on command to imprison little 
boys and girls, or a broom which will 
swish through the air with the bad old 
witch astride it. 

The stage settings are quite differ- 
ent from the plain black drapes which 
once were used because they made the 
puppets’ strings inconspicuous. The 
Proctors fit the setting to the per- 
formance, and rely on interest in what 
is happening to make the audience 
forget all about the strings. One skit 
takes place in a broadcasting studio. 
The master of ceremonies comes on 
stage and suddenly a table lamp at 
one side flickers out. The m. c. starts 
toward it, and it comes on again. Then 
when he turns his back, out it goes. 
That is an old comedy routine, but 
when it is done with puppets it still 
brings a wave of laughter. 

Then the pianist goes to work, and 
out pops middle C, as big as he is. 
A blackface banjoist, with a prodig- 
ious, more-than-human leap seats him- 
self atop the piano. When the singer 
with the rising and falling bust starts 
hitting the high notes, the microphone 
itself comes to life, writhing at every 
trill. 


ACKSTAGE, MR. AND MRS. PROC- 
TOR are working for all they are 
worth to keep the action and the lights 
and the sound all going at once. It 
isn’t easy. The husband has his shirt 
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sleeves rolled up and his collar open, 
He bows a puppet offstage with one 
hand while, half-turning, he starts the 
next record on the phonograph, all 
the while speaking the lines of the 
little actor he is manipulating. At the 
same time, Mrs. Proctor is taking the 
next actor from the rack, and making 
it strut on stage from the other side. 

Watching them work a few min: 
utes, a bystander begins to understand 
why so many puppet shows are hus- 
band-and-wife projects. Two hands 
and one voice scarcely are enough to 
keep the show going. When the 
monkey performs on the flying trapeze, 
Mr. Proctor swings the trapeze while 
his wife manipulates the clowning ani- 
mal. Mrs. Proctor’s voice is heard in 
feminine roles, and she sometimes 
helps to keep the music going. The 
Proctors have special recordings to 
provide background music and sound 
effects for many of their shows, but 
when the characters speak, it is through 
the mouths of the puppeteers. 


T= PUPPET STAGE is as specialized 
as the other phases of puppetry. 
It occupies, of course only a fraction 
of the normal stage area. The boards 
on which the puppets walk are raised 
about a foot above floor level. But the 
puppet operators stand still higher, 
two feet or so above the miniature 
stage level, on a runway at the rear. 
They must be able to lean out over 
the puppet stage to manipulate their 
characters, and still be hidden behind 
the top masking. The stage is shallow 
in proportion to its width, as the pup- 
peteers cannot reach far enough to 
maneuver the marionettes more than 
three feet or so from the backdrop. 
Behind the masking which the aud- 
ience sees, then, is this arrangement: 
A shallow stage for the puppets, raised 
about a foot above the regular stage; 
behind that, a runway for the pup- 
peteers standing about two feet higher; 
and behind and around the ends of 
the runway, a rack on which puppets 
stand in readiness, awaiting their 
“cues.” On a level with the runway 
rail, too, is a shelf on which stands the 
phonograph used for sound effects. 
All this is unseen by the audience, 
until the final curtain. Then Mrs. 
Proctor pokes her head in at the side 
of the stage and smilingly shakes hands 
with the puppet which had the last 
turn, perhaps the blackface piano 
player. The contrast in size between 
the performer and giantess who con- 
gratulates him never fails to bring 
applause and laughter. 
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HEN, BECAUSE THE Proctor Pup- 

pets are intended to be educa- 
tional as well as amusing, the masking 
is taken down and the audience is 
shown how marionettes perform. There 
may be a rush of children to the 
front, to see those wonders at close 
range. Then Mr. Proctor sits down on 
the edge of the stage for some dem- 
onstrations and informal talk. Taking 
one of the puppets in his hand he 
explains how the strings are attached. 
Then, perhaps, he gets out one of his 
old hand puppets, and puts on a close- 
up Punch show. He might be the 
clowning Punch himself, for his eyes 
brighten mischievously and his mouth 
turns up at the corners as he says the 
old comedy lines for his character 
bobbing about on his hand. 

In most shows, the children have 
met Punch before, in the course of an 
historical account of puppetry. It is 
this emphasis on the educational factor 
that accounts for the large numbers of 
schools and art galleries sponsoring 
programs by the Proctors. 

“In art work, it was a favorite dream 
of mine that I might exhibit in a 
gallery some day,” says Mr. Proctor. 


“I never got there with drawings; but 
with puppets, we make the rounds of 
many of the best galleries in this part 
of the country.” 


T HE PUPPETS’ STORY begins with 
the shadow figures of ancient 
China, more than 2,000 years old. 
The Proctors have some of that type, 
which move across a screen silhouetted 
by a strong light behind. 

“They were the world’s first movies,” 
Mr. Proctor tells the audience, as he 
jiggles the sticks which operate the 
puppet, causing a chicken to peck at 
the ground or a horse carrying a Chin- 
ese watrior to jolt across the “stage.” 

“They were in technicolor, too,” he 
continues pointing out the stain in 
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the translucent figures, “And they had 
sound effects, 121 years before Christ.” 
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PLASTERCRAFTER2© 


JAYHAWK 
PRODUCTS 





FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Mate you own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 








CARTOONS IN CLOTH 


Just what the name implies. Bessie, the cow, Candy the duck, Elmer 
the pup and a selection of 15 other lovable comié figures will delight 
everyone with their droll expressions, brighten a what-not, or make 
wonderful prizes and gifts. 

Ranging from 444” to 10” in height and 6” to 20” in length, figures 
are hand made of cotton or rayon prints, and faces are hand-drawn, 
and they are stuffed with cotton batting. 

Send stamped self-addressed envelope and 10c in coin for pictures 
of other designs and prices, to: 


Cartoons in Cloth, 1624 S. E. Main Street, 
Portland 14, Oregon 





Candy, the Duck 














DOT & 


PEG 
Productions, Inc. 





MAKE 21 PIECES OF EXQUISITE SHELL JEWELRY! 


Save Or Earn 9 Times Cost Of This Shellcraft Kit 


MAKE YOUR OWN SHELL JEWELRY! 





EVERY BEAUTIFUL 
BOX A WORKSHOP 


This beautifully colored ex- 
pensive looking box is a work- 











@ FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


Fun For Everybody! Auyone can fashion an assortment of exquisite shell jewelry with the quality materials 
and simple instructions in this kit. You will enjoy every moment spent creating fascinating costume jewelry 
from shells. It’s easy to achieve amazing and professional results. You will make gorgeous creations that are 
beautiful and practical; yet always in fashion. Each stunning piece will decorate and enhance the beauty 
of any dress or outfit in your wardrobe. 

veryone loves costume jewelry—no one ever has enough. Here is your chanee to make costume 








shop in itself. There is a sliding 
drawer for tools and accessories 
and removable cups which hold 
shells and material. Finished 
shell jewelry, the pieces you can 
make yourself, is illustrated in 
full color on top and inside cover 
for your guidance and inspira- 
tion. No one would ever guess 
that this luxurious looking money 
making set costs only $5.00. 





SMALL SET $2.50 


E 
jewelry at home and save on perfect gifts for friends, relatives, wives and sweethearts. 


@ FOR YOUR PROFIT! 


tions and grab at the chance to buy one. You can make beautiful and ex- 
citing bracelets, pins, brooches, necklaces, rings, earrings, bandeaus etc. 
instructions and cardboard backs are supplied to help in the easy and 

quick sale of these items. Here is a swell way for anyone to earn 
money while having fun! 


Large Set (Illustrated) $5.00 




















COMPLETE 


You can make twenty-one (21) “jewels of the sea’’;——-dazzling jewelry 
items of irresistible charm worth many times the price of ‘the kit. Every- NOTHING ELSE 
one, children and aduits—friends and family will yearn for one of these crea- TO BUY! 


You will be amazed at the 
contents of this kit. Look! The open 
view shows the great quantity of materials 

and equipment included. The Dot & Peg 
Shellcraft Kit contains cup shells, rice shells, Gar 
Fish Scales, earwires, pin-backs, pins, plastics, rings, 
; dises clips ete.; more than enough to make twenty-one (21) 
original ‘hard to duplicate’ costume jewelry shelicraft pieces 
\e for personal weaf or sale. Even tweezers and cement are in- 
Aw) cluded with illustrated instructions that anyone can follow. Never 
before has there been so complete a Shellcraft Kit. Whether you want it for 

Pleasure or profit here’s a buy that will not only save money but also make money! 


DOT & PEG PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
1212 Carter St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


MY DEALER DOESN’T HAVE [7] $5.00 KIT [ $2.50 KIT 
Please Forward As Marked. 





21 PIECES OF 
SHELL JEWELRY - 
BEAUTIFUL - 








PRACTICAL - AL- NAME 
WAYS IN FASH- 

ION - SAVE ON ADDRESS. 
GIFTS - Rey 

— CITY 





Here is an astounding value! Send cash, money order (or C.0.D, 
plus postage). Money back guarantee. 








HOBBY OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR FUN—FOR PROFIT 


Get the most in exciting profit and pleasure from each hobby dollar you spend. 
Look! Different; exceptional hobby kits that are fascinating fun and bring thrilling 


results. They are really MONEY SAVERS 
MILTON BRADLEY FINGER-PAINT 


Finger Painting is a form of painting in color. It’s 
interest springs from the same instinct that prompted 
primitive man to use his fingers painting in the soft 
sand. Anyone can ‘‘finger paint’’—just a touch of 
hand or finger to the medium and, presto! fascinating 
effects and designs appear like magic. With just the 
use of your own fin- 
gers you can create 
miracles of color and 
design in your own 
home. It’s perfect for 
murals, landscapes, 
portraits, etc. 

Finger - Paint is 
smooth . to spread, 
clean to use. It’s 
color is clean and 
uniform. It is harm- 
less to the skin or 
clothing and washes 
easily from any sur- 


face. 

Contents Set B— 
Six 4 ounce jars of finger paint, one each: Red, Yel- 
low, Green, Blue, Brown, Black, 12 sheets. of Finger 
Paint Paper, size 15% x 20¥2 inches. In box with 
4 out and build up. Six spatulas and instructions 
‘or use. 


Price Per Set $2.75 Set A $4.50 Set C $1.75 


Thrilling Results From 
DU PONT LUCITE PLASTIC KIT 


Plastic is the chemical magic from which the most 
modern and thrilling inventions of the future will be 
created. 

With the Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit you will be 
able to make many new and exciting home appliances. 
You’ll work with 16 pre-fabricated lucite pieces, jigs, 
fixtures, abrasive material, cellubond solvent and easy 
detailed drawings and instructions. You can form these 
into articles that will thrill your family and gain the 
admiration of your friends. Kit No. 106 builds a 
letter holder, napkin ring, cigarette box and towel rack. 
Mother will love the lovely picture frame zipper pull, 
name plate and salt and pepper set that Kit No. 107 
will make. 

It’s great fun to work with plastics and it’s money 
saving too. Brighten your home and show off your 
knowledge of plastics by building interesting and use- 
ful appliances. The easy instructions in each Du Pont 
Lucite Plastic Kit insure successful and _ beautiful 


results. 
KIT NO. 106 $2.50 
KIT NO. 107 $2.50 


A TREASURE CHEST OF JEWELRY 
YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 


Make costume jewelry to your personal taste for every 
occasion and outfit. You will not only save many dol- 
lars but have original hand made jewelry and accessories 
difficult to duplicate or buy. We send you a beautiful 
assortment of Sequins, Shells, Gems, Ear Wires, Pin- 
Backs, Rhinestones, Plastics, Plastic Ribbon, Metal 
Brooches, Earrings, Links, Jewelry Cement and step- 
by-step instructions, illustrated all the way——which 
make it simple and enjoyable to fashion stunning and 
dazzling costume jewelry. There are enough jewelry 
findings and material to make at least 15 exquisite 
jewelry items and sets: any one of which will be worth 
at least the.cost of the entire kit to you. Fill your 
jewelry box and adorn your wardrobe with the magnifi- 
cent pieces you will make yourself. Your friends and 
family will covet these creations and you can make 
them for gifts or profit. 

ONLY $3.98 


Brighten Your Wardrobe With 
NAILHEAD SETS 


Brightening your wardrobe with your own nailhead 
designs is delightful fun. Nailheads not only enrich 
simple looking 
clothes but al- 
so add more 
dash and style 
to clothes you 
might be tiring 
of or which are 
going out of 
fashion. 


It’s easy to 





things you 
make at home. 
In a few min- 
utes you can | 
trim anything 
in your ward- 
robe. The gold 
or silver colored Nailheads are ideal for decorating 
and beautifying dresses, belts, gloves, bags, hats,. 
searfs, coats or wherever decorative nailhead effects 
are desired. 

Set contains applying tools, 50 Nailheads and com- 
plete instructions for making nailhead designs. 


Naithead Sets $1.25 Refills: 7S Nailheads $.25 
Both available in gold color and silver color, 





and MONEY MAKERS too! 


PERFUME KIT 


Make 24 Bottles of Personalized Perfume 


There is nothing so personal or so important to a 
young lady’s grooming as the perfume scent she uses. 
Here is a chance 
for every woman 
and girl to make 
her own truly 
personal perfume, 
This new, § in- 
triguing Perfume 
Kit contains 
enough intoxicat- 
ing smell to make 
24 bottles of al- 
luring and se- 
ductive perfume. 
There are formu- 
las for five ex- 
quisite fragrances 
—tLilac, Indian 
Princess, Gar- 
denia, Easter 
Bouquet, Jas- 
mines and you 
can evolve many 
more of your own 
rapturous formulas. 

Lovely gift bottles are supplied for perfect gifts; 
if you want to earn some pin money you can sell truly 
‘‘personalized perfume’’. 


Complete Kit $5.00 





For Home Color And Decoration 


PAINT-A-MURAL 


Here is individual decoration for homes of today. 
Any one can create hand painted murals and furniture 
decorations with a professional look. 

Paint-A-Mural’s Nursery Set brings to life the en- 
chanted world of your child’s dreams. You can create 
a colorful, enchanting nursery for your youngster and 
introduce him to such fascinating characters as Stars 
the Clown, Danny the Dog, Billy the Horse, Jungo the 
Elephant and Spots the Giraffe. Watch their delighted 
reaction when they see these happy colorful pictures 
decorating the walls and floor of their. room. With the 
specially prepared brushes, paints and stencils in this 
set you can create the characters mentioned above in 
full color in any nook or corner, floor or wall of your 
child’s nursery, playroom or schoolroom. Paint-A-Mural 
is easily applied to any surface; wood, metal, wallpaper, 
painted or white washed areas, glass, parchment , card- 
board, plastic etc. No unusual skill is required to 
achieve a tremendous variety in coloring and shading 
of figures. 

You don’t have to buy expensive hard-to-find floor 
coverings for your children’s rooms when you use Paint- 
A-Mural. A charming original floor can be made by 
painting the floor then stenciling a figure in the center 
and one in each corner. 

Aside from their uses on walls and floors Paint-A- 
Mural figures make charming decorations for folding 
screens, toy chests, dressers, tables, beds, etc. This set 
will easily help you with many home decorating prob- 
lems and with it you are ready to create miracles of 


color and design. 
PRICE $5.95 
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HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-7 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me the kits or sets | have checked 
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below. If not satisfied | can return for full 
I refund. ‘ 

1 ( ) Perfume Kit : $5.00 
Milton Bradley Paint 

1 ( ) Seta 4.50 
1 ( ) Set B 2.75 
l( ) Set c 1.75 
1 ( ) Nailhead Set $1.25 
Du Pont Lucite Plastic Kit 

1 ( ) Kit No. 106 2.50 
1 ( ) Kit No. 107 2.50 
( ) Paint-A-Mural 5.95 
1 ( ) Costume Jewelry Kit .....................-.... 3.98 
- I I $. plus 15¢ postage for each 
r kit ordered in full payment. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


The Chinese silhouettes were made 
of donkey skin, thin enough to be 
translucent, no thicker than a horse- 
hair in places, but so tough that 17 
years of travel in the Proctors’ trunks 
have caused no apparent wear on their 
specimens. Javanese shadow puppets 


are coarser, made of water buffalo: 


hide, which is opaque. They are gro- 
tesque in shape, because of Moham- 
medan objections to any representa- 
tion of man or animal. But in the 
way they are made and operated they 
closely resemble the Chinese types. 

Then the story jumps to western 
puppetry and the hand puppets. Punch 
has a line of ancestry as long as that 
of the Chinese shadow folk, Mr. Proc- 
tor believes. An ancient bronze statu- 
ette of Maccus, perhaps antedating the 
Christian era, was discovered in Rome 
in 1727. Maccus had the hooked nose, 
hump and spindling legs found later 
in Punch. His cousins are known — 
under varying names in many Europ- 
ean countries — Pulcinella in Italy, 
Polichinelle in France; Pulzinella, Cap- 
per and Hauswurst in Germany; Ton- 
eelget and Jean Pickel-Herrin in Hol- 
land; Don Christoval Pulchinella in 
Spain, and so on to plain Punch in 
London. The Proctors have four com- 
plete Punch sets, from which Mr. 
Proctor usually prefers to use an old 
London Punch figure in his demon- 
strations. 


\ had ADDITION TO THE shadow figures 
and the hand puppets, there are 
two other main types — rod puppets 
and the string puppets or marionettes 
which are used by virtually all enter- 
tainers today. The rod types may be 
quite complicated. In their collection 
the Proctors have a figure from The 
Mikado, a Japanese gentleman manip- 
ulated from below by rods that enter 
the body all in a bunch, one inside 
the other. A Sicilian puppet in armor 
is operated from above by a combina- 
tion of rods and strings. It formerly 
belonged to Tony Sarg. Javanese rod 
puppets, of later origin than the 
shadow figures, have rods attached to 
the hands without any attempt at con- 
cealment. 

But most important today are the 
marionettes, the string puppets oper- 
ated from above. They get their name, 
Mr. Proctor explains, from the fact 
that such puppets have been used for 
a thousand years in the Catholic church 
at Christmas time; marionette is the 
diminutive form of Mary, principal 
figure in the church plays, 
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HRISTMAS IS A BUSY time for 

puppeteers outside the church, 
too. Last Christmas season, for the 
fourth straight year, the Proctors played 
a 6-week engagement in the music 
hall of the big Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney store in St. Louis. They have 
a Christmas feature in Hansel and 
Gretel. The other five shows they 
carry on this tour also are designed to 
entertain children, being The Three 
Pigs, Little Riding Hood, The Three 
Wishes, Jack and the Beanstalk and a 
circus performance. with such perform- 
ers as the juggling monkey and an 
elephant whose hind legs fold up and 
refuse to straighten out, to the delight 
of the children. The harp that plays 
itself is a cause of pleased exclama- 
tions in the beanstalk story. 

But the Proctors’ travels are not 
limited to the winter stage season. In 
summer they present skits at the state 
fairs in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois 
under the sponsorship of the state 
health departments. The shows are 
designed to teach health habits, and 
center around a freckled little boy who 
does everything wrong, and gets every 
communicable disease in the book. 
The Proctors also give demonstrations 


at teachers’ colleges, where they find 
the students eager to learn the tech- 
nique of puppets. Many of the teachers 
agree with their belief that puppets 
could well be used more widely in 
education. 


HEN THERE IS TIME between 

engagements, the Proctors 
hurry home to Springfield, to renew 
their repertoire and change some of 
the puppets they are carrying in the 
special trailer attached to their motor 
car. They are constantly developing 
new ideas for shows and characters. 
And when they try them out at their 
home in Springfield, people just drop 
in to watch, as they always have. 

“We no sooner get a performance 
under way,” Mrs. Proctor says, “than 
people start coming in. They don’t 
knock, but just walk in, and the first 
thing we know, we are rehearsing 
before a houseful. Of course, we're 
glad for the audience, because it gives 
us an idea how our new things will 
go over.” 

The home is not only a rehearsal 
center, but a storage place for the 300 
puppets the Proctors do not usually 
carry with them, and the repository of 
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their puppet library. 

“I suppose I have about every book 
ever published on puppetry, including 
some in Russian of which I can’t read 
a line,” says Mr. Proctor. “Friends all 
over the country send me clippings of 
news items and articles. So we keep 
pretty well informed about the puppet 
business.” 


T= CHILDREN IN THE family for-- 
merly participated with their 
parents in putting on the puppet shows, 
and they still do at times. The eldest, 


Jack, 22 years old, is now a full-time “ 


puppet operator himself; he and his 
wife instruct in puppet manipulation 
as a therapeutic measure at an Illinois 
state school. He went to work there 
after wartime service with the 101st 
airborne division, in the forefront of 
several battles in Europe. 





1315 5 Michigan. Ave., Dept. 206. 


Vhribling Wek COLORING PHOTOS 


Fascinating “yg and Vocation 
learned at home by or tegen 
who is artistically inclined. “W Work f full or 

M method — oe! aeeke life-like 


1ONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
Chicago 5, mi. 4 4 








Modern 
Yarn 





_ Designed to meet all‘of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY’S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and ‘their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 





Silty Q vaens a HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, dept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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Shawls That 
' Cover History 


(Continued from Page 22) 

















































; used to produce the exquisite colors 
in the Indian shawls, has also taken 
a great deal of her time. They have 
never been known to run or fade, no 
matter how old they were. Most of 
these dyes were vegetable in origin. 
Indian families gathered certain herbs 
or wild fruits at just the right season 
of the year and boiled them down into 
dye. Often the process took several days 
of boiling over a simple fagot fire, 
which required tending day and night. 
Furthermore, these families specialized 
in just one color for which they be- 
came famous, keeping the formula a 
secret and handing it down from 
generation to generation. 

Interpretation of the designs and 
symbols requires infinite patience and 
diligence, as so little reading material 
is to ke found on the subject. Mrs. 
McNary garners her information from 
the perusal of unusual articles in 
foreign publications, from conversa- 
tions with scholars from the Orient, 
and from constant alertness in trans- 
lating the patterns. This aspect of 
shawl study is very important, as 
every Oriental motif has a meaning, 
sometimes of historical importance, 
often religious, in other cases simply 
a symbol to ward off evil spirits. For 
example, the collector tells us: 

“Shawls with the design running 
around the center in a circle were used 
as linings on the inside of the tents 
of royalty. The circular motif repre- 
sented the sun. Some of these tent- 
types were woven with stars in the 
corners. The occupant of the tent had 
only to. look up at the shawled ceiling 
to worship the sun and the stars.” 


HEN Mrs. MCNARy first started 

to collect shawls, she had no 
intention of selling any of them. Col- 
lecting was her hobby and her only 
idea was to accumulate as many of the 
treasures as possible. However, came 
the day, when, in order to secure one 
or two specimens on which her heart 
was set, she had to purchase a small 
collection, on sale to settle an estate. 
This she did, reselling the ones which 
did not particularly appeal to her. The 
transaction. proved so remunerative 
that she did not hesitate to repeat the 
procedure many times. Furthermore, 
as such a collection should grow in 
quality as well as quantity, when more 
valuable additions were acquired, some 






of the less valuable ones were sold. 
And so, scarcely realizing it herself, 
Katharine McNary developed her hob- 
by gradually into a spare time business. 

Such a lack of knowledge and so 
much misinformation exists, concern- 
ing old shawls, that many collectors 
and exhibitors are urging Mrs. Mc- 
Nary to write a book on the subject, 
featuring the history and the signifi- 
cance of design and color. Such a 
book they feel would be truly authentic. 


RACKING DOWN THESE rare an- 

tiques is a strenuous occupation, 
and often, when found, they are not 
for sale. Mrs. McNary tells of a lovely 
old shawl she had noticed for months 
in an antique shop. But the owner of 
the shop had given it to her cocker 
spaniel, her pride and joy, to use as 
a bed. In vain did the collector plead 
with the owner to “please offer the 
dog another bed and sell her the 
shawl.” Not until the cocker died at 
a ripe old age, was the shawl finally 
offered for sale. 

Mrs. McNary tells another story of 
a little old lady, who lived up on 
Riverside Drive in very reduced cir- 
cumstances. She was really destitute, 
but owned a rare Kashmir shawl with 
a white center and a flowered border, 
an heirloom, no doubt. 

“If you would only sell your shawl,” 
Mrs. McNary advised her, “you could 
be comfortable for the rest of your life.” 

But false pride held the old lady 
back and she would always reply, “I 
think I will just give it to the minis- 
ter’s wife.” 

One day, however, she appeared at 
the Madison Avenue address, with a 
small parcel in her hand. On opening 
the door, Mrs. McNary thought, “She 
has probably decided to sell her 
shawl.” 

Wrong again! The package was a 
gift, containing the flowered border. 
The center had all been cut away! 

“What have you done to your 
shawl?” asked Mrs. McNaty. 

“Well,” the old lady explained, “this 
Kashmir was so light weight and so 
warm, that I made a lovely petticoat 


out of the center of it. That part was | 


plain white, you remember, and I knew 
you wouldn’t be interested in that. But 
I saved the flowered border for you.” 
_ With the center cut away, the 
shawl, of course, was of no apparent 
value to anyone. Yet, the design was 
so rich in color, that Mrs. McNary 
felt that it should be put to some use. 
After due consideration, she conceived 
the idea of having evening bags made 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


of the border, with tortoise shell han- 
dies. These sold so readily, that she 
went a step further, utilizing the good 
parts of otherwise thinly worn shawls 
for the same purpose. So, a side-line 
was born. 


RIMARILY A COLLECTOR, Mrs. Mc- 

Nary naturally takes pleasure in 
“showing” her shawls at various ex- 
hibits and antique shows. They range 
over a wide area, including New York, 
Boston, New Jersey, Yonkers, Phila- 
delphia, Staten Island and Long Island. 
Sometimes she gives a “one-man” ex- 
hibit, but more often her displays are 
in conjunction with others, such as 
the New York Women’s Fair. Debu- 
tantes and Junior Guild members love 
to model the shawls. Pieces displayed 
at exhibits are for show purposes only, 
whereas at antique and hobby shows, a 
large percentage of the entries are for 
sale. 

While the Orientals are her first 
love, Mrs. McNary’s collection con- 
tains all types of shawls. One of the 
most precious is an exquisite Kashmir, 
about 200 years old, which the col- 
lector picked up while traveling in 
Manchuria. It is called the “Charbagh,” 
which means four gardens, and is 
woven in four sections. Each section, 
or garden, is done in a different color, 
one is a mustard yellow, another is 
dull aquamarine, one is scarlet and one 
is green. The cypress tree design 

(Continued on Page 61) 





SEE ARTICLE ON PARTY PLANNING 
IN FEBRUARY PROFITABLE HOBBIES? 
Like to plan parties? Looking for a profitable 
hobby? This is it! Send one dollar for year’s 
subscription to “The Party Lady”—monthly 
bulletin packed with ideas. Start your own 
business with novel party suggestions new each 


month. 
M. S. Elmer 
194 Riverside Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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your OF ALL TRADES 
AND MASTER OF PLENTY 
Smooth, steady power at your finger- 
tips. Plug Handee in any AC or 
socket and you’re ready to grind, 
drill, polish, rout, carve, sand, saw, 
engrave on metal, wood, plastic, 
horn, glass, etc. Wt. 12 oz. 
25,000 r.p.m. In steel case 
with 40 accessories, 


sories, $20.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Order Now. Prompt 
Delivery 
FREE 52 Page Manual 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg 


Company 
1101 Monroe St. 
Dept. PR, 
Chicago 7, tll. 
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Wanted—Millions 
of Guinea Pigs 


(Continued from Page 20) 

their mother’s care for at least three 
weeks, after which youngsters of the 
same age are placed in a large hutch 
of their own where they will have 
plenty of room to jump about and de- 
velop completely. Whenever one of 
them begins going about “with a chip 
on his shoulder” I provide him with 

a private hutch for he is a boar and 
there are likely to be battles and pre- 
mature breeding. Sows should not 
be bred before four months, boars six. 

A young cavy grows to full size at 
seven to nine months. With proper 
management you should be able to 
produce at least ten to twelve excellent 
cavies a year per sow. You will find 
a ready market and good ei as I 
have for all such animals. 


M°* LABORATORIES have a buyer 
who buys up pigs and delivers 
them as needed. Others buy from 
brokers or direct from dealers. Then 
there are raiser-dealers, persons who 
raise lots of pigs and buy from others, 
thus being able to sell larger lots and 
get larger orders. 

I have thus been able to sell a few 
dozen surplus cavies on an average of 
$1.75 apiece, but at present I am 
much more interested in building up 
a large herd which, in the future, will 
enable me to sell dozens of animals 
a week. 

And even though prices are very 
high at present I won’t mind if they 
go down a little, for the bottom 
can hardly drop out of the cavy market 
as it does in other industries when hit 
by hard times. You see, guinea pigs 
are mostly bought by research labora- 
tories which, although they have to 
operate on a careful budget, are usually 
endowed over long periods of years 
and do just as much scientific study 
in lean years as in boom times. In 
fact, in hard times, even if the price 
of guinea pigs drops a little, the cost 
of grain and feed will slump terrifi- 
cally, thus giving proportionately 
greater profits on your pigs. 


A= ME ON marketing guinea 
pigs Mr. Love said that—although 
some breeders sell stock when only a 
month old, others at two months, and 
still others when cavies weigh over a 
pound apiece—a breeder should earn 
at least $5 a year per sow. 

This becomes big money for a man 
like Love who has 1,500 breeders in 
his pens and is willing to buy all that 


are offered him, which is at present 
about 800 per week. In the western 
part of the country the biggest demand 
is from laboratories paying from $1 
to $2 apiece, depending on size and 


_ age, but even these prices are not as 


high as those quoted in the East. 


In a 50,000 animal laboratory stock 
farm near New York City that operates 
on a very hush-hush basis due to the 
fact that it supplies guinea pigs to 
such important places as the Rocke- 
feller Institute, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Parke Davis, United States 
chemical warfare and radiation labora- 
tories, one executive stated: 

“At the present time we are prob- 
ably the largest users of cavies in this 
country. We manufacture a laboratory 
reagent from the serum of these ani- 
mals and require approximately 1,000 
per week for our own use. In addition 
to this; we also require about 500 per 
week to supply our research customers. 

“The cavy business is mostly carried 
on by small breeders. These breeders 
have no overhead, no labor expenses, 
and are able to produce animals a good 
deal cheaper than a firm such as ours 
where there is considerable overhead 
and labor to be employed. These 
breeders raise the animals on their 
own premises as a part time hobby.” 

Where else can you find a hobby so 
profitable, simple, economical and en- 
joyable, as raising little, lovable living 
creatures? 

You tell me .. 


Puts Old Bottles 
To New Use 


RTICLES THAT PREVIOUSLY found 
their way into the trash barrel 

are now a source of pin money to me. 
Medium-sized bottles are  trans- 
formed into attractive sprinkler bottles 
and find a ready market. among my 
friends for shower gifts. I use bright 
colored enamel paints for the color 
schemes and place my designs on the 
bottles with the aid of white carbon 
paper. The sprinkler tops may be pur- 
chased at any dime or hardware store. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS 
recently 


. I've got to go count 





The delightful new wonder anirhal 
Looks 
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Catsup bottles and clear crystal bottles 
that contain molasses and syrup are 
adaptable. One particular type of bottle 
that contains a synthetic maple syrup 
and has two glass handles at the top 
can be transformed into a realistic 
“colored mammy” sprinkler. 

One brand of prune juice comes in 
an attractively shaped green bottle. 
Placing a design in white enamel paint 
upon the face of two of these bottles 
I have a pair of unique containers for 
ivy plants. 

Glass jars that contain coffee make 
handy utility sets. The clear band of 
glass that runs about the middle of the 
jar is painted with a bright shade of 
enamel. On this band I paint the figure 
of a white-clad chef with one hand up- 
held. In this hand he holds a placard 
on which is painted the name of the 
staple commodity that the jar holds. 
I make these jars in sets of four and 
use ‘the titles “rice,” “beans,” “salt,” 
and “cornmeal,” these being the more 
generally used staples. 

Typewriter ribbons and cotton 
swabs come in small tin boxes. Cover- 
ing the box with black enamel and 
painting the design of a flying blue- 
bird holding a miniature letter in its 
beak, with the word “stamps” printed 
below, I have an unusual and inexpen- 
sive article that finds many a buyer. 

Using the same enamel paint and 
interesting miniature designs, I have 
transformed the tiny boxes that hold 
headache pills into attractive pill boxes 
for milady’s purse—Erma Richmond. 





NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 
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A Weezy LIGHT SOCKET acoroc 


4, new! It’s handy! It’s efficient! Use 
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Match the Month with 


Glower 


and Birthstone 


Below is a scrambled list of the months of the year, and the names of the 
flowers and birthstones for the twelve months. The task is to bring the month, 
the birthstone and flower belonging to it together. A score of 9 or over is 


excellent and one from 7 to 9 is good. 


January Violet Diamond 
February Peony Pearl 
March Carnation Garnet 
April Larkspur Amethyst 
May Rose Ruby 

June Aster Bloodstone 
July Calendula Opal 
August Poinsettia Topaz 
September Chrysanthemum Sardonyx 
October Jonquil Turquoise 
November Easter lily Emerald 
December Gladiolus Blue sapphire 


—A. C. Fry 


Answers on Page 64 





Evoking Memories 
of Chopin 


(Continued from Page 27) 
jects turned up, all amply documented. 
Malcuzynski was able to buy them for 
a very reasonable price. 


_ THE GERMAN army 
marched into Poland from one 
side and the Russians from the other, 
the Chopiniana collection was almost 
in its entirety in Paris due to the fact 
that Malcuzynski had had to leave’ 
Mallorca suddenly at the end of August, 
to rejoin his regiment at Warsaw. 
Arriving in Paris and seeing the peril 
of war approaching at terrific speed, 
he decided to store his treasures in the 
basement of the George V hotel. He 
had left in Warsaw, however, two 
scores and a few other precious items. 
After the collapse of the Polish Army, 
Malcuzynski from near the Czech bor- 
der managed to get a ride back to 
Warsaw. By some miracle, although 
the city was on fire, his apartment 
house was still standing. It had been 
looted of almost everything. But the 
very heavy dilapidated trunk where he 


had stored his Chopiniana had been 
left untouched. He began his dramatic 
escape to Paris that same evening, the 
one and only bag he carried with him 
containing none of the old family silver 
or personal effects but his collection. 
At the Swiss border he was held up 
for a considerable amount of time. The 
guards considered all the scribbled pa- 
per very suspicious until they read the 
following passage from Chopin’s diary, 
“Moscow commands the world now. 
Oh God where are you? Won't Poland 
ever be free again? Oh God if you are 
there, why don’t’ you avenge yourself?” 
That seemed to clear their doubts and 


Malcuzynski, with his precious burden, 


reached Paris. 


But his troubles were not over yet. 
A few months later the German push 
toward France began and it was soon 
obvious that Paris could not be de- 
fended. Another dramatic escape fol- 
lowed to the Spanish border. Mal- 
cuzynski and his French wife again 
left everything behind them with the 
exception of Chopiniana. Madame 
Malcuzynski carried scores and me- 
mentos tied around her waist and Mal- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


cuzynski was himself weighed down by 
a ruck sack in which books, snuff 
boxes and many other articles were 
piled. 


HE COLLECTION NOW numbers 
forty-seven absolutely genuine 
items and fourteen of which Malcuzyn- 
ski himself is not absolutely certain, 
Authorities have placed the value of 
his Chopiniana at between $50,000 
and $75,000. Although he has not kept 
close track of the expenses, the pianist 
estimates that he has spent little over 
$5,000 for it. 

Asked recently what advice he could 
give on collecting in general, Mal- 
cuzynski answered “To be a successful 
collector, two qualities are needed: per- 
sistence and imagination. It is impos- 
sible to build up any kind of a hobby 
without resorting to considerable ef- 
fort. For instance I have studied. Cho- 
pin’s life very thoroughly and I keep 
on studying it all the time. I am there- 
fore acquainted with hundreds of possi- 
bilities as to where and how I can find 
things which might have been his. Be- 
cause of this intimate and minute 
knowledge I have been able to dis- 
cover some of them away from sales 
and auctions and acquire them at good 
bargains. I started enthusiastically and 
after ten years I am still thrilled about 
every item I possess. Although mine is 
a very limited and very special hobby, 
in many ways it is doubly exciting just 
on this account. We Chopin lovers 
have a very strong link between us. My 
compatriots, the pianists Artur Ruben- 
stein, Alexander Brailowsky, Maryla 
Jonas and I can spend hours just dis- 
cussing whether Chopin was influenced 
in his writing of the C Sharp Minor 
mazurka by Countess Czonowska’s 
transparent features or by her blond 
ashen hair. Laugh at us, if you will, but 
we have a wonderful time.” 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books 
for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and 
rituals for Masons, Odd _ Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796, AJE 
Chicago 90, Ill. 








kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFT. 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also cand 
wall plaques, candle sticks, ete. Explains fully simple home meth 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Box 4550-B30 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 


Complete home 


dishes, ash trays, 
of dyeing, pearlizing, 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Needlework and Handcraft for Enjoyment at Home 


FELT AND INSTRUCTIONS 





Dutch felt pictures—attractive pair for 
the children’s room and many another 
spot. 6x8%4 inches—felt and directions 
for two complete pictures. Excellent 
quality, brilliant colors and easy-to- 
follow instructions. When ordering, ask 
for number C9805M, 50c pair. (No 
Canadian orders, please.) 





GAY PANHOLDERS 





Eight gay panholders to be made from 
bright pieces of extra materials. Pad 
them well for hand protection. Easy and 
fun to make—all designs on our Multi- 
stamp hot iron transfer pattern. Each 
design about 6x7 inches—large enough 
for adequate protection, yet easy to 
handle. Simple embroidery and _ap- 
plique. Order pattern number C9621, 
only 15¢ each, 


DESIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Our May issue of DESIGNS OF 
THE MONTH, the monthly pattern 
service to which you subscribe by the 
year, brings delightful tatting and em- 
broidery with a lovely and useful pattern 
for a pretty apron. 





Don’t miss these exclusive designs! 
As a subscriber to this service you re- 
ceive each month a large hot iron trans- 
fer design for all types of needlework 
and instructions for tatting, knitting or 
crochet to make pretty doilies, aprons, 
runners, etc. 

Send your order today and we will 
send you SIX FREE DESIGNS with 
your first month’s issue. ONE DOL- 
LAR for each year’s subscription (Two 
Dollars in Canada and Foreign Coun- 
tries), with your name and address. 


\ 





WOODWORK FUN 





Let the handy boy or girl of your 
family show off his or her ability. Pin-up 
girl for toothbrushes and other toilet 
articles, a clever bird flower-pot holder 
and a what-not shelf. All made from 
plywood or thin wood. Complete, full- 
size, easy-to-follow instructions and de- 
signs. Order C9897, 15c. 


PUPPY DESIGNS 














A lively, bouncing little puppy to give 
color,and pretty decoration to your best 
tea towels. Seven designs, one for every 
day, each about 6 inches square, easy to 
transfer and fun to embroidery. Order 
these puppy designs as number C9996, 
only 15c each. 





PILLOW SLIPS 





An idea to combine quilt designs and 
pillow slip decoration. You'll be de- 
lighted with the pretty effect achieved 
by using these favorite quilt motifs on 
your pillow slips. Easy applique—de- 
signs are easy to use and have complete 
instructions and suggestions that tell you 
how to use them. Order yours today— 
ask for number C9605, 15c each. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Needlework Department 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please send me: 














caadeatis State 





2% Sales Tax in Missouri 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ELDON WoOopnsoNn’s article in the 
February issue, “Consider the 
Silkworm—lIt Toils and Spins,” evoked 
an enthusiastic response. We got let- 
ters about it, Mr. Woodson got more, 
and so did the subject of the article, 
Jack Essayan of Inglewood, California. 
In fact Mr. Essayan heard from people 
in every part of America and from a 
few foreign countries. This month Mr. 
Woodson is represented on page 42 
with “Spiders for Sale.” We asked him 
to tell us something about himself that 
we could pass on to you, and here’s 
what he wrote: 
“At present, I am writing the final 
chapters on a book dealing with the 





Weldon Wocdson 


world’s only known poisonous lizards, 
the Arizona and Mexican Gila monsters 
(pronounced Heela). Much credit for 
my writings should go to my wife, Eva 
Freada Woodson. She helps to gather 
my material and aids in my interview- 
ing. I often house in our basement 
laboratory spiders, insects, reptiles and 
other denizens. During the winter of 
1945-46, she permitted me to keep 
in our living room closet a caged Gila 
mofister, which, to my way of thinking, 
is showing real tolerance. Incidentally, 
for her hobby she collects coins. 

“I, myself, was born at Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 1907, and lived in that state 
until I was 16. Since then, I have spent 
most of my life in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Pasadena, Long Beach and 
other California communities. A por- 
tion of this time, nevertheless, was de- 
voted to journeying over the country 


and living for short periods in the 
Chicago area, Des Moines, Richmond, 
Virginia, and New York City, where 
I received my Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University. 

“I have been free lancing nature and 
travel material for the past fifteen 
years, having contributed more than 
500 full-length articles, together with 
many fillers, to sixty-six different mag- 
azines and newspapers. These period- 
icals range all the way from ‘Hobo 
News and ‘True Detective’ to 
‘Hygeia’ and ‘Etude,’ with ‘Scientific 
American, ‘Natural History,’ ‘Life’ 
and the others in between. I believe in 
carrying the message of the wonders 
of nature to whatever audiences I can. 

“Not all of my stories are on nature 
topics, however, for, journalistic 
minded as I am, once in a while I 
come across a “natural” for some maga- 
zine which may be as varied as a fresh 
angle for the care of children, or a new 
type of traffic signal. In fact, when Mr. 
Thorp and I began to sell spiders, I 
was laboring — and labor it was, too 
— on several fiction yarns, a three-act 
play and numerous essays. Only the 
latter ever sold, two of them—one on 
the appreciation of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas, the other on Henry 
George’s single-tax theory—placed in 
contests. My greatest interest, neverthe- 
less, is for spiders, and, for that, I am 
indebted to my friend, Raymond W. 
Thorp, and his son, Carroll, a GI, 
and a first-class field naturalist.” 


USHROOM GROWING IS a year 


round hobby, but late summer 
or early fall is a good time to get 
started on it. Some of the possibilities 
in this hobby are suggested in Mary 
Ellen Evans’ article in the July issue 
about a Columbia, Missouri weather 
observer who started growing mush- 
rooms for fun and now has difficulty 
in keeping up with orders that come 
in from several large Mid-Western 
cities. In Roselle Park, New Jersey, 
Mrs. Loretta Allen is achieving ever 
growing success with her pins, ear- 
rings and knick-knacks fashioned from 
pottery clay and baked and glazed in 
her own kiln. Marian E. Menshon tells 
you all about it next month. We're 
planning other articles and features to 
appeal to every variety of hobbyist, 
“whéther collector, craftsman, artist, 
naturalist or sportsman. 


MantoreIn.0 Sarg 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


bc Bag 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 














Sirs: 

My issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
just came in the mail and as usual | 
turned first to “Hobby Huddle” be. 
cause these editorials are so inspiring. 

Writing is my hobby and I read and 
re-read (with a blue pencil in my 
hand) every word of the article in the 
January issue on ghost writing, “A 
Ghost’s Story”, and the article, “Your 
Children Are a Literary Treasure 
Chest,” in the March issue. My two 
children have been the source of many 
a story for children and because I like 
to dig up odd historical facts my ten 
year old son likes history. You should 
see me pat myself on the back over 
that! 

Thanks for getting way out on the 
beam and giving hobbyists a magazine 
of their very own. Frankly, I look for 
a deluge of magazines slanted to the 
hobbyist now that you've started the 
ball rolling, but.I’ll always take PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. 

Mrs. Harold Hanna 
Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





Mrs. Fannie Davis of Pattonsburg, 
Misouri, began her hobby of entering 
nail driving contests in 1908. Her 
most recent exploit was to drive ten 
eight-penny nails into a fir board in 
34 seconds. 





William R. Rhlmann of Chicago, 
has in the last 45 years accumulated 
66 different types of eyeglasses, includ- 
ing a pair worn by the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





WARNER BRUSH 









Easy to Plate GOLD, SILVER, 


NICKEL, COPPER, CADMIUM, etc. 
WHATEVER your Hobby or Busi- 
ness, you need this new Warner Elec- 
tro-plater! At the stroke of an Electri- 
fied Brush, you canelectroplate models 
and projects—replate worn cles, 
jewelry, fixtures, tools, silverware,etc. 
with a durable, sparkling coat of Gold, 
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FREE DETAILS 
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Shawls That 
Cover History 


(Continued from Page 56) 


around the border shows the Persian 
influence on shawl designers of the 
era, as the cypress, to the Persian, was 
the “tree of life.” 


Ts RAREST OF THE Paisleys in the 
McNary collection, is the one the 
owner refers to as the “Durbar.” This 
depicts a procession of native rulers 
and princes of India, with their at- 
tendants, all advancing toward the 
Durbar, on the occasion, when Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. As far as is known, only three 
other such shawls are now in existence, 
one of them being in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Of all the specimens Mrs. McNary 
has shown, probably the one attracting 
the most attention among the young 
people, is the vivid turquoise and gold 
shawl, worn by Rudolph Valentino in 
the movie version of “The Sheik.” 

Shortly after one of the exhibits, a 
friend and admirer of Helen Hayes 
came to the McNary studio for con- 
sultation. The stage play “Harriet” 


was about to go into production, and 
he wanted to present Miss Hayes, the 
star of the show, with sufficient authen- 
tic shawls of the Beecher-Stowe era 
to cover the requirements of the play. 
One result was that he purchased from 
Mrs. McNary the shawls, used by Miss 
Hayes in the production. Another re- 
sult was that Mrs. McNary purchased 
tickets for quite a few performances 
of “Harriet,” in order to look upon her 
erstwhile shawls. 

When asked whether shawl collect- 
ing is an expensive hobby, the collector 
shrugs her shoulders and admits that, 
while some of the lovelies can be pur- 
chased for as little as $50, the price 
range goes as high as $5,000. “How- 
ever,” she adds, “very few of the latter 
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exist today, even in India or Persia. The 
hand-looming of shawls is an industry 
long since past and not likely to be 
revived.” 


N ADDITION TO giving many ex- 
hibits, Mrs. McNary is in great de- 
mand as a lecturer before clubs and 
other organizations. This gives her a 
welcome opportunity to appeal for 
greater appreciation and preservation 
of these fast-disappearing treasures. In 
her series of talks which she calls “The 
Romance of Shawls,” she reviews the 
historical background of outstanding 
types of shawls and the important part 
they have played in fashion history. 
Many people think that-Queen Vic- 
toria set the style for collecting and 














MAG, the Irish Setter 


CARTOONS IN CLOTH 


MEET MAC, the Irish Setter, a wacky lovable little dog 
you'll want to own. He’s hand made with a carefully 
hand-drawn face and stands—or sits-—five inches high 
on your desk—what-not—or playroom floor. 

MAC, and his fourteen fellow CARTOONS IN CLOTH 
make an ideal selection from which to choose a gift 
for anyone. 

Send stamped self-addressed envelope and 10c in coin 
for pictures of other designs and prices, to: 


Cartoons in Cloth, 1624 S. E. Main Street, 


Portland 14, Oregon 











FOR HANDWEAVERS ~— 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


Every Handweaver Needs One 





Loose Leaf Binder 


3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 
HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


i x rice $300 check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Handweaving Equipment 


postpaid with 








LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 
COTTON YARNS FOR HANDWEAVERS . 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment- 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10” x 13” 
sheets—punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid—check or money order. 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK 
are included: 

1. 6 Blank Draft Sheets 10” x 13’size. 

2. Weaving Techniques. 

3. Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 

4. Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 

5. Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 

by Osma Gallinger. 

A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
and data with which to start the Notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 
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wearing shawls from the Orient, as a 
result of gifts from her Indian sub- 
jects. “As a matter of record,” Mrs. 
’ McNary relates, “the loyal old queen 
wore only shawls from her beloved 
Paisley, Scotland.” 

Across the channel in France, how- 
ever, Napoleon’s Josephine prided her- 
self on her collection of over 400 Per- 
sian and Indian shawls which the 
“little Emperor’s” soldiers took home 
to her from the Egyptian campaigns. 
In accordance with Napoleon's wishes, 
Josephine never wore the same shawl 
twice. After one wearing, they were 
handed over to her ladies-in-waiting. 


N AMERICA, the shawl fashion 
reached its peak in Civil War days, 
gradually diminishing until about 1880. 
The style had then been in vogue for 
50 consecutive years, an unusual rec- 
ord for an outer garment. Shawls were 
worn by both men and women. Old 
engravings of Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. 
McNary points out, show him wearing 
a shawl around his shoulders. 

One of the drawing cards in the 
McNaty lectures, is the fact that mem- 
bers of the prospective audience are 
urged to bring their heirloom shawls 
with them for comment and appraisal 
after the lecture. At that time, the ex- 
pert identifies them as to their history, 
age, value and origin. 

Radio, too, is becoming increasingly 
aware of the entertainment and educa- 
tional value of the McNary lectures, 
several programs having featured her 
as guest speaker. | 

Of course, the Colonel has first call 
on Katharine McNary’s time and con- 
sideration. But, after that, her life is 
one around of research, collection, ex- 
hibits, lectures and appraisals—all in 
connection with old shawls. And she 
loves every minute of it! 


Her Red Men Win 
Blue Ribbons 


» (Continued from Page 47) 


Mrs. Sykes duck wings, and from the 
underside she plucks the soft, white 
feathers. Very carefully she keeps these 
in separate piles—feathers from the 
right wing on this side; feathers from 
the left wing on that. “Then they will 
lie just right in the headdress,” she 
explains. Details such as this spell per- 
fection—they also spell hours of exact- 
ing work and planning. Mrs. Sykes uses 
the duck down as well, dying the fluffy 
fragments into bits of brilliant color 
to set off the white of the feathers. One 





can only imagine the patience and care 


.fequired to dye anything so ethereal 


as a fragment of duck down! 


ECAUSE OF THE time and skill re- 
quired in making them, the dolls 
must be sold at a considerably higher 
figure than factory made dolls. Each 
one being a true collectors’ item, they 
are never confused with “novelty” or 
souvenir dolls. In fact, such an authen- 
tic example of early Americana is con- 
sidered by many hobbyists to be al- 
most priceless. Even the uninitiated rec- 
dgnize the dolls as something quite 
out of the ordinary. 


Who’s Who 
Among Fathers ? 


In June father finally gets the atten- 
tion he deserves, during the observance 
of Father’s Day. This event brings to 
mind some famous fathers of fact and 
fiction. We've woven 12 of them into 
the following quiz. How many do you 
recognize? A score of 9 or more is 
excellent, and 7 to 9 is good. 


1. Who was the “Father of 
Baseball?” 

2. Like the U. S., England too 
has a: “Father of His Coun- 
try.” Who was he? 

3. What father symbolizes New 
York City? 

4. What father, obsessed by 
greed, changed his daughter 
into gold? 

5. During World War I, what 
chief-of-staff of the French 
army was nicknamed “Papa?” 

6. Who was the “Father of the 
Blues?” 

7. Fatima’s father was. the 
founder of a great religion. 
Who was he? 

8. Whose father swore him into 
office as President of the 
United States? 

9. “Father Brown” is the detec- 
tive in the mystery stories 
written by whom? 

10. Who was Robert E. Lee’s 
famous father? 

11. What famous general of 
World War II had a father 
who was a lieutenant-general 
in the Spanish - American 
War? 

12. Who was the 
Medicine?” 





“Father of 


—Alan A. Brown .- 


Answers on page 64 


“statuary, desk sets, book ends 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Because buckskin is so scarce and 
hard to obtain, Mrs. Sykes has had to 
dress the last two dolls in soft chamois, 
“It is not quite the same,” she frets, 
“Perhaps I shall have to stop making 
my Indian dolls, after all.” 


But the people of Kalispell and the 
surrounding vicinity are hoping that 
somehow the scarce materials may be 
obtained and that Mrs. Sykes will con- 
tinue with her hobby. They want es. 
pecially to have the group of braves 
and “princesses’ make their annual trip 
to the American Doll show so that 
people may better understand and ap- 
preciate the native Indian and his pic. 
turesque costumes. Because, under. 
standably, the people of Kalispell are 
very proud of those dolls, and of the 
blue ribbons which they wear so jaunt- 
ily upon their buckskin bosoms! 





FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
® This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 244” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Complete with 
attachment for hanging to 
wall. Send only 35c in coin. 


_ The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 














$2.00 Postpaid 

48 Envelopes - 
72 Sheets 

(74%4x10¥%2") 


Printed Name, Address in Royal Blue 
Ink. Finest Quality. Handsomely Boxed. 
Two Boxes, same Name, only 


$3.00. 
HOW STATIONERY CO. 


723-25 Eunice Avenue 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


ONERY 








How to Start 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





Make Flexible Molds 
Composition Flooring 
NO EXPERIENCE—UNLIMITED 





MARKET 
Start your own business at home in your spare 
time. Tr di money-making opportunities for both 


men and women. 


FLEXIBLE MOLDS 


Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. Cast novelties, 
etc. Hundreds of casts 
made from single mold. Large size mold costs but a 
_ — No experience necessary. Steady year-round 
emand. 


COMPOSITION FLOORING 


Make floors that last a lifetime with amazing 
COMPOSITION FLOORING! New discovery now en- 
ables you to lay artistic floors in beautiful patterns 
in most colors and des. Can be laid over wood, 
concrete, brick, steel, etc. This composition flooring 
offers unlimited money-making possibilities. 


Free Catalog! 
For FREE information about these and many other 
profitable business opportunities, WRITE TODAY! - 


BING PRODUCTS 


Dept. N4, 88 Broad Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Turning the Sequin’s 
Glitter to Gold 


(Continued from Page 11) 


models in a recent local fashion show. 
She asked my help in designing ac- 
cessories to complete several of the 
costumes. For wear with a green and 
black crepe dress, I designed a pair of 
green and gold floral sequin earrings. 
A brown wool dress required a pair of 
tiny all gold earrings to match the gold 
sequin buttons. For a sophisticated eve- 
ning dress made of yards of pale blue 
tulle, I designed silver star hair orna- 
ments mounted on tiny combs, and 
star shaped earrings to match the sil- 
ver sequin stars that trimmed the dress. 


Many people have asked me how I 
make my glistening jewelry. The idea 
occurred to me that I could make kits 
containing materials and directions for 
making my sequin earrings. I collected 
tiny boxes and wrapping paper to pack 
the kits in. A friend of mine typed the 
detailed directions that I wrote for the 
kits. One earring was completely made 
for each kit so that the beginner would 
have a sample to refer to as he com- 
pleted the other earrings. The beads 
and sequins for each pair of earrings 
were securely sealed in small cellophane 
bags. Felt bases, cotton padding and 
ear screws were included in each kit 
so that all the materials were furnished. 
I asked $1 for the earring kits. Later, 
I made larger kits with more materials 
and directions for all types of sequin 
jewelry and sold these for $2. As a 
result of advertising the kits in sev- 
eral magazines, I have received many 
orders from different sections of the 
United States. 


M* WORKMANSHIP has improved 

with increased practice so that 
now it is possible for me to turn out 
a perfect pair of earrings practically 
every time. From the selling standpoint 
the design and color combinations are 
almost as important as the workman- 
ship. I am constantly working to create 
new designs. Making the same design 
over and over is monotonous but com- 
pleting a new design is fascinating and 
restful. 


I have made arrangements to ex- 
hibit a collection of my sequin acces- 


show that is to be held in the near 





other 
¥!. 









future. Hair ornaments, dress. motifs, 
evening purses, lapel sets, earrings, 
head bands and fabric painted scarves 
highlighted by sequins, are some of 
the objects I plan to show. 


sories at an annual three-day hobby: 





My hobby has brought me many 
hours of genuine enjoyment, has more 
than paid its way and points to a 
promising future for me. 


Preserving Plants 
Permanently 
(Continued from Page. 40) 


I have made an excellent herbarium 
by mounting each plant on a separate 
sheet of paper, the standard size sheet 
measuring 16 by 11 inches. For small 
collections, half size sheets are satis- 
factory. By preserving the specimens 
on separate sheets, the plants can be 
filed in related groups in harmony 
with the plan in any standard book 
on botany. 


| 2 gener MOUNTING, the specimens 
should first be pressed and dried. 
This is done by placing each plant 
neatly between sheets of folded paper 
such as newspapers; between these is 
placed blotting paper, or any other 
porous paper that absorbs moisture 
readily. The sheets containing the plants 
are then placed in a pile and a board 
is placed on top, bearing heavy weights 
such as bricks. This simple arrange- 
ment makes a perfectly satisfactory 
home-made press from which the speci- 
mens will emerge in excellent shape 
after a few days. It will be necessary 
to change the absorbent papers daily 
to prevent the accumulation of mois- 
ture, molds, and mildews. 


When the specimens are crisp and 
dry they are ready for mounting. In 
mounting, main reliance should be 
placed on ordinary glue, although for 
fleshy plant parts narrow strips of 
tape are helpful. The label should 
then be placed in the lower right hand 
corner of the sheet. A careful collector 
will include the following data: Com- 
mon name of the plant, technical 
name, where collected, date of this 
collection, and a note on its abund- 
ance and its environment. 


The profit part of this hobby is in 
proportion to how you advertise it 
atnong your friends. I have interested 
hundreds in this leisure-time business. 
I often find people who are willing to 
pay liberally for a rare specimen that 
they cannot find in their particular 
locality. I have even been asked by 
many schools for certain specimens for 
botany study. But, even. without the 
profit in this hobby, I have become so 
enthralled with it, that I find it a 
refresher after a busy day. 
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New Easy Way... 
...to order 
Highest Quality 


CROCHET COTTON 


.--at low prices! 
Postage Prepaid 


The best crochet threads make prettier 
and longer-wearing fancywork articles. 
When you want to give the finest per 
sonal gifts, make them with PURITAN. 





High quality 

4-ply Crochet 

Cotton with 

fustrous, mer- 

terized finish 

.- « made es- 

cially strong for longer wear and extra 

ania. PURITAN BEDSPREAD 

COTTON made for prettier bedspreads, 

doilies, chair sets, panholders, place 
mats, tablecloths, etc. 


Simply enclcse your 
2ic name and address wi 
‘ your order, = 
uantity, include > 
4 for $1.00 Sock or money order 
for full payment and drop your order 
in the mail TODAY! Postage i 
if your order is accompanied by remit- 
tance in full. 


Use Order Coupon! 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


HOME BUYER'S STORES 
Department PH-1 

14 East 24th Street 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Name 











Yes, please send me..................-- 
balls, 250 yds, each of PURITAN 
CROCHET COTTON, white No. 
1, Article No. 2HB217. 


Enclosed, $..............-- payment in 
full. 
(Add 2% Sales Tax in Missouri) 


Signature 
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Along the Hobby 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 6) 


is painted on governs the type of paint 
mediums and solvents used. Techniques 
of applying the many different paints 
that can be used, differ widely. The 
amateur can profit by a professional's 
advice rather than by resorting to trial 
and error methods. 

Many fine textiles may be decorated 
with the same lasting beauty. Straw 
hats, oil cloth, absorbent leather, oiled 
or rubberized cloth, lampshades, win- 


dow shades, and handbags may be suc-' 


cessfully painted. The chief require- 
ment of the textile is that it must be 
absorbent. 

“Obviously,” writes Mr. Brownley, 
“the design is as important as the work 
itself. Yet, one need not be a trained 
artist or even skilled in drawing or 
painting original designs. Simple, even 
primitive designs, are quite as good 
and in many instances superior to 
finely detailed professionally created 
designs. In fact, the top flight designers 
strive to keep their designs as simple 
and as effective as possible. Quite often 
professional training is more of a detri- 
ment than a help.” 

The field, as Mr. Brownley describes 
it, is “wide open.” Only a fraction of 
the professional or semi-professional 
artists in the United States are familiar 
with textile art work. Textile painting 
can grow from a hobby into a lucrative 
commercial undertaking. Women’s ap- 
parel and diversified specialty items 
are in great demand. These bring very 
high prices, especially in the exclusive 
shops of the large cities. Free lance 
artists are hired by many firms to do 
textile painting in their own studios. 
Many manufacturers search for capable 
artists to decorate their textile products 
and are willing to pay excellent salaries. 
The author gives the novice much prac- 
tical advice for selling his finished 
products. Often, what was intended for 
only a hobby results in a profitable 
home industry. 


Originality—Keynote 
Of This Home Workshop 
(Continued from Page 30) 


ginal articles, when materials are easier 
to get. But you know, I profit in other 
ways that mean a lot to me. There 
is great pleasure in seeing your in- 
dividual creation grow and take shape 
under your hands. Second, there is the 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 
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satisfaction of knowing you've done a 
good job and have used the best ma- 
terials possible. I get a big kick out of 
improving our property, too, and mak- 
ing our home more comfortable and 
attractive for my family. I’ve added 
considerably to the value of this place 
without spending a lot of money. I 
suppose the best reward, to me, is the 
fun I have making all these things we 
use tO suit Our Own tastes and needs.” 









































URTHER QUESTIONS reveal that 
Veil’s hobby products are not con- 
fined to home use entirely. He is the 
most popular daddy on the block—all 
the youngsters come to him with bro- 
ken roller skates, bikes and wagons, 
and friends and relatives can count on 
him to lend a hand and his skill will- 
ingly. And’ like many other firemen, 
he spends considerable time at the fire- 
house repairing donated toys for under- 
privileged children of the city. 
George Veil’s success with his hobby 


demonstrates what can be accomplished - 


in a small home workshop—provided 
one brings to it plenty of enthusiasm, 
creative instinct, painstaking crafts- 
manship and good taste. These qualities 
lift a hobby out of the time-killer class 
into a means of true self-expression. 


Match the Month With 


Flower and Birthstone 
Answer to Quiz on Page 58. 


January Carnation 
February Violet 
March Jonquil 
April Easter lily 
May Peony 
June Rose 

July Larkspur 
August Gladiolus Sardonyx 
September Aster Blue sapphire 
October Calendula Opal 
November Chrysanthemum Topaz 
December Poinsettia Turquoise 


Garnet 
Amethyst 
Bloodstone 
Diamond 
Emerald 
Pearl 

Ruby 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Answers to “‘Fathers’’ 


Quiz on Page 62 


Abner Doubleday 
Alfred, the Great 
Father Knickerbocker 
King Midas 
Joffre 

W. C. Handy 
Mohammed 

Calvin Coolidge 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Henry “Light-Horse Harry,’ 
Lee 


. Douglas MacArthur 
Hippocrates 


— 
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Motor Tours 
Made to Order 
(Continued from Page 15) 
unusual photographs, This service will 


be known as Camera Tours and the 
emphasis will be on Jocating and 
describing spots that are particularly 


photogenic, 

Recently orders have been coming to 
me from unexpected sources at a dis- 
tance. How strangers get to know 
about my hobby I haven't the haziest 
hotion. I have made a Tailored Tour 
for the honeymoon of a well known 
magazine editor, from New York to 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and he 
writes that the happy couple used it 
to good advantage all the way; in fact, 
found it “superb.” Last week I pre 
pared an all-expense tour for a bus 
company, from Chicago through the 
Ozarks, around Lake Taneycomo, and 
back. 


While my files of interesting fea- 


tures are constantly growing, and 


things keep happening that call for 
constant revision, I can now at very 
low cost furnish a Tailored Tour guide 
for any motorist between any two 
points in the United States, returning 
him, if he so desires, by an entirely 
different route. 
Best of all — it’s good fun! 





Today’s best bet for a business of 
your own starting with little 
money is the Casting of Wall 
Plaques, Book Ends and other 
Novelties. Large orders and pro- 
fits waiting. Start in garage or 
basement, quickly learned. NO 
EXPENSIVE MOLDS TO BUY. Our system 


-has started many on the road to a splendid 


financial future. Write today for free pare 
ticulars. 3 
PLASTEX PRODUCTS, 711 Laguna St. 
San Francisco (18), Calif. 
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MAKE EXQUISITE PILLOW SLIP WATERLILY HOOKED RUG 


Stamped for embroidery on excellent quality of white Stamped _on burlap about 24x30, 
firm linene. Size 36x42; sides to be seamed. Specify design. with directicns for making frames. 
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This graceful 
floral spray com- 
bines the official 
state flower from 
every state, Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. 
They may be 
worked solid or in 
outline embroid- 
fel} gf u6ery. As a wall 
ake, i : hanging it will be 


Mn :, S \ y a one of your prized 
(x fog ye 2% possessions. Size WALL HANGING 

' 3 Oe AG aeiron about 12 x 21 This pair of bird pictures stamped 
a ey F inches; stamped on lustrous black rayon taffeta makes 
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on lustrous black colorful stitchery. Imagine the gor- 
rayon taffeta. geously colored goldfinch perched 
Floss included for among apple blossoms and gay car- 
solid embroidery ; dinal on a branch of flowering dog- 
color chart and wood. Each measures 714x9; floss 
directions. and directions included. 


or a3... 59c 2P 1025 Pair 50c 
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TO ORDER, WRITE 
: MODERN HANDCRAFT INC., 
| HANDCRAFT BUILDING. 
, KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
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ACK ISSUES of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 

have been melting away so rapidly 

that we have been forced to make substitu- 
tions in a number of cases. 


IN ORDER that you may fill in the numbers 

missing from your files, we are listing 
those copies which may still be secured. 
We will be happy to supply these numbers 
as long as they last. 


"THE SAME bargain price of three copies 
for 50 cents is still available, or if you 
wish, you may have any six for $1.00. 


ACH ISSUE contains more than 35 un- 
usual hobby ideas, plans and stories, 
and will make an ideal file for home, school- 
room or library. No where will you be able 
to match this bargain offer of hobby ideas 
at less than one cent each. Just send your 
order and cash to 











Use this conven- 
ient list of avail- 
able back num- 
bers to check the 
ones you lack. 


1946 
V February 
V March 
V july 
V August 
V September . 
V November 
V December 


1947 
V January 
V February 
V March 
V April 
V May 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Dept. BC, 24th and Burlington 


PTL lela elastase lela aaa lela ae lll lela 


Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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